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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 


Kind of Business Address carne 
ee 
OO 


(THIS FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN} 
For the purpose of obtaining merchandise from you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following statement 
in. writing, intending that you should rely thereon respecting our exact financial condition. 
(PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS, WHEN NO FIGURES ARE INSERTED, WRITE WORD “‘NONE”} 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable (for Merchandise)______ 
Notes & Acceptances Payable for Merchandise__ 







YL eee 
Accounts Receivable _. 

(Amt. 60 Days Past Due $_ 

(Amt. Sold or Pledged $20) 
Notes and Trade Acceptances Receivable 

(Amt. Sold or Pledged $e. ) 
Merchandise Inventory. Not on Consignment or 

Conditional Sale, at Cost or Market which- 

ever is lower —_____ 

(Amount Pledged $0) 


Other Current Assets (Describe) 








Other Taxes, Including Sales Taxes, Accrued. 
RID, PAI creer reer 
Rental, Pcyrolls, etc. Accrued —_ 
Payables to Partners, Relatives. —~___ 
Other Current Liabilities (Describe) 








TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ___ 
Mortgage on Land and Buildings ___ 
Chattel Mortgage en Mdse. or Equipment_ 
Liens on Mdse. or Equipment__.__$_ 
Other Liabilities, No Current (Describe)__| 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS __. 


Lend and Buildings (Depreciated Value) 
Mechinery. Fixtures and Equipment ¢Depreciated 

SEMINOED "icici ncescslcaceniaighebasitbalinniciais 
Due from Officers or Non-Customers___ 
Other Assets (Describe) _.___. 











Not Worth or { Sortie) § 
TOTAL ASSETS... TOTAL NET WORTH AND LIABILITIES______ 
BE SURE TO ANSWE” ALL THESE QUESTIONS 
What books of Account do you keep? 
















Amount you are liable for as endorser, 
gvorantor, surety § 

Amount of delinquent taxes: 

Sales tax $_______Income tax §______ 
Property tax $_______Other taxes $____ 


INSURANCE CARRIED 










Fire 
Merchandise $00. 
Furn. & Fixt $_ 


Date of latest inventory 










Date of latest audit 




















Amount of merchandise held on consign- aang a ERE 
ment $ Title to business premises is in name of Extended Coverage § 

Amount of machinery or equipment held vuéo0 Daas 

under lease $ If premises leased state annual rental Liability 

Amount of machinery or equipment under . General Ban 
conditional sale § Name of your bank(s) Auto & Teuck 6 
Amount you pay per month on lease or Life for Benefit 


conditional sale contract § re 


BUY FROM THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 
AMOUNT OWING 


The statement above and on the back of this form has been carefully read by the undersigned (both the printed and written matter), and is, to 
my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of my (cur) financial condition on the. 


day ol_________ 1%. Since that time there has been no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial ‘condition, and if 
q@ny such change takes place I (we) will give you notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement 
The figures submitted ere not estimated. They have been taken from my (our) books and physical inventory taken as on date shown. 


Name of Individual or Firm 


If Partnership, Name Partners 
“ Corporation, “ Officers 


How long established ____m_____mmm_Previous business experience. 
Where 
Date of Signing Statement Sb CNY ge Sit. 
Signed by. 
DR 











Witness 
Residence Address 
OE Wi 1 











(Size 81% x 11 inches) 


Just Recently Revised and Designed Especially for Retailers 
Using a Simple Form of Bookkeeping 


Note These Low Prices 
PRICES, POSTPAID 


With Name With Name 

lain Quantity and Address Plain Quantity and Address 

ee eo $9.39 BIRD eK keksweewen Le Naieasab eee se $28.35 
ian son ° 13.75 PI oc cusb en cenc cee aaveee leew areee 

ee BP St re inte re SEN. Gis AN SSK daa OAD Sb 2S suN de kG y s URED 


TTC eee ee eee ee ; 30.60 










































This Simple Financial Statement 
SG olls Itself to Your Dealers 


A message on the reverse (addres 








side of this sample envelope sty 


Financial Statement Form hel; 


you build good will by eliminati 


the 


personal factor from yo 


request for a Financial Stateme 


and this message reads: 
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The 


Reciprocal Value 
of a 
Signed Statement 


OOD CREDIT in t 

markets of the wor 

enables a merchant 
add to his ability to do bu 
ness. It gives him the use { 
enlarged capital, thus ¢ 
abling him to carry a mo 
complete stock, improve 
sales and increase his profit 





A merchant who desires to ser 
his own best interests should rec 
nize that his most valuable poss 
sion, apart from his actual assets, 
a sound, substantial and unqu 
tioned reputation as a credit n 
and that, under the prevailing con 
tions and demands of business, 1 
most effective and eminently the bf 
way to prove his basis for credit is 
be willing to submit a statement 
financial condition. 


This Form Approved 
and Published by 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


CREDIT MEN 
ONE PaRK AVENUE, 16, NEw YO! 
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House-Cleaning Time 


. Every good household has its spring house-cleaning time. It is 
ie 


equally important that this type of good housekeeping be applied to 
the family budget. In business it is usually in the winter months that 
the plant or the inventories are surveyed and put in order. It is equally 


important that business do its fiscal inventory taking. 


House-cleaning time as to finances for both the head of the family 
and the head of a business is here. This is a period when debt should 
be liquidated. This is a time when each family and each business should 
if possible wipe its slate clean. Those who do so will be in better fight- 
ing trim for the trade or the necessities and luxuries of life in the post- 


war period. 


The soundest financial program for men, women or business in these 
war days is to get out of debt and once out to continue saving for the 


opportunities that lie ahead. 


Dollars are reasonably cheap now and none too difficult to obtain. 
The relatively easy dollar of today may be much more valuable in the 
vears ahead. The apparently modest debt of today may seen burdensome 


tomorrow. 


As credit executives we know the value of getting free of debt at 
stated intervals. We know such a program makes for sound credit and 
above all for peace of mind. 

Henry H. Heimann 
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1944 


That’s where Johnny is today—your brother— 
son—sweetheart—the little boy from down the 
block or around the corner. Now he’s a war- 
toughened veteran of several campaigns—n Italy, 
Normandy or on a Pacific isle. But, veteran that 
he is, it is only human for him to be thinking of 
his home so far away and realizing how close to 
death he’s been and may yet be. 
Yet Johnny may be closer to home and 


further from death than he thinks, thanks to 


= 


S FAR FROM HOWE.. 
§ (hos 0 Ci 


the American Red Cross and the wonderful work 
it’s doing — among the most important, super- 
vising the collection and processing of the blood 
plasma that may save his life. 

It only takes us a few minutes to give our blood 
but it may mean years of life to Johnny—years 
to fight, to conquer and eventually to live at home. 
Think of that and make an appointment with 

your nearest blood donor center. You may be 


giving years to your Johnny—or the others. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE * 
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Plan for Handling Past Due Accounts 


Cooperation as Keynote for Teich fice Coilial 


Ten credit executives may have 
ten separate solutions to the prob- 
lu lems presented in the handling of 
past due accounts. Each of these 
solutions will, of course, have as its 
prime objective protection for the 
Company concerned, but the methods 
used will be peculiar to the specific 
business and its organization. The 
problems that are peculiar to our in- 
dustry and the methods that we have 
used to overcome them may not be 
adaptable to others. Our organiza- 
tion. functions through twenty-one 
branch houses in all parts of the 
United States. Each is a complete 
operating business in itself although 
all are controlled from a central of- 
fice. 

We feel that we have been suc- 
cessful in overcoming not only the 
problems customarily associated with 
past due accounts but also the com- 
plexity that is attendant to an organ- 
ization spread out as we are but still 
necessitating centralized control. Our 
methods may, therefore, prove inter- 
esting to other credit executives. 


“Benefit From Experience” 


BASIC axiom in credit planning 

and procedure, if not in all plan- 
ning, is to “benefit from experience.” 
That which we learn from experience 
cannot be entirely beneficial unless 
the lessons are adapted to the conduct 
of business in a practical and work- 
able manner. This has been particu- 
larly emphasized for us during the 
current period wherever personnel 
shortages have existed. In credits, 
as in the other phases of business, it 
is important to get the job done thor- 
oughly—but on time and with a mini- 
mum expenditure of effort. 

In our opinion the solution to the 
problem of past due accounts is de- 
pendent upon two factors—one re- 
quiring proper physical control of the 
accounts receivable and the other the 
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By G. M. FACTOR 
Manager Credit Division, 
Brunswick Balke Collender 
Company, Chicago 





utilization of whatever personal con- 
tact may exist with the customer. The 
importance of the salesmen is para- 
mount in the successful application of 
the latter. 

Assuming intelligent credit han- 
dling and investigation in approving 
orders for credit there should result 
only an acceptable percentage of 
troublesome accounts. The prime 
problem is to isolate those accounts 
as early as possible through proper 
control and at the same time insure 
that the number is not increased 
through neglect of the other accounts. 


Branches Report on Accounts 


T the close of business each 

month a past due report is pre- 
pared by each Branch on a standard 
form provided for that purpose (Ex- 
hibit A). The columnar headings are 
self-explanatory. As of May 31 that 
portion of an account balance repre- 
senting May purchases would be 
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listed in the “Due Current Month” 
column, whereas April purchases 
would be listed in the “1-30 Days” 
column, etc. Any items appearing in 
the “over 60 days” column must be 
accompanied by a listing of the date 
of sale in the “Remarks” column. The 
numbers appearing immediately after 
the name of the customer identify the 
salesman responsible for the sale. The 
“Not Due Current Month” column 
is used to list items given special 
dating. 

All of the information listed on 
this report is readily available on the 
customers’ ledger cards. The prepara- 
tion of these reports is a relatively 
simple typing task and is a once-a- 
month proposition. Some of our 
Branches list more than one thousand 
accounts and the reports are usually 
completed during the first week of 
the month. Five copies are prepared 
and as soon as they are completed the 
original is turned over to the Branch 
Credit Department. 

Newly delinquent items are picked 
up for collection handling from the 
new past due report. Once a collec- 
tion letter is written our follow up 
system provides for automatic and 
consistent handling until disposition. 
Therefore, immediately that the new 
report is available only the newly de- 
linquent items need be handled to in- 
sure that all accounts are being fol- 
lowed for collection. 


A Duplicate of Ledger 


S a means of convenient and ade- 

quate control of accounts the past 
due report offers many advantages. 
As cash is received it is marked off 
on the report so that in effect the re- 
port becomes a duplicate of the actual 
ledger card as far as the account 
balance is concerned. It, therefore, 
becomes unnecessary to interfere with 
the bookkeeper in the normal course 
of handling the credit-collection de- 
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tail—a boon to more efficient opera- 
tion and the elimination of a hereto- 
fore outstanding bottleneck. As a con- 
sequence in many cases new orders 
may be handled simply on the basis 
of the past due report. Practically 
all follow-up collection letters can be 
handled on the basis of that report. 

Sales is a full time highly special- 
ized function and salesmen cannot 
ordinarily be expected to be conscious 
of the importance of their position in 
satisfactorily handling troublesome 
accounts. On the other hand we are 
firmly impressed with the close asso- 
ciation that must exist between the 
salesmen and their credit department, 
if the problem of past due accounts 
is to be solved satisfactorily—a real 
partnership of sales and credits. Un- 
less such a partnership actually exists 
the means of cooperation to the 
mutual benefit of both departments 
as well as the business as a whole, has 
most definitely been lost. Through 
the proper education of the salesmen 
and practical application of “the part- 
nership” effective sales aid in the han- 
dling of past due accounts can be 
forthcoming voluntarily. 


A Way to Save Sales 


N the course of a sales training 

program and at sales meetings it 
is customary to point out that past 
due accounts reduce the sales poten- 
tial, that the credit department is 
vitally interested in saving sales, im- 
proving customer relationships, etc. 
All is forgotten soon after the train- 
ing period unless that theory receives 
application. Accordingly, we encour- 
age sales recommendation in sub- 
mitting orders for credit approval, 
explain in detail the reasons for non- 
approval and suggest means of 
strengthening the credit of prospec- 
tive purchasers. Where relief is ex- 
tended to a customer who cannot 
make payment of a matured account 
we explain that such relief is based 
on the recommendation of the sales- 
men. Through this type of activity 
we have demonstrated to the, sales- 
men the willingness of the credit de- 
partment to “pitch” for their benefit. 
On the basis of experience we can 
state that in turn the credit depart- 
ment has received effective aid toward 
collections. 

It must also be appreciated that 
the extent of the aid received is in 
direct proportion to the ease with 
which the salesmen can provide that 
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FORM NO. 4140-R 


1 
THE B.B.C. CO Page. 


(EX!IBIT A) 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE TRIAL BALANCE AND PAST DUE REPORT 


As of Wey 51,1944 May 31, 1944 
Past Due Amounts 


onch_Chicego 00 











J. Jones 4 
T. Smith 8 
S. Ferguson 8 


A. Adams 5 Sp, Dating 


on an| 84 X 11 inch puncijed sheet) 


(EXHIBIT B) 


STATEMENT 


. THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY — 
623-633 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PAY 

T tohn Yrieht, | Last 
SIsva tle “etreok. a 
tha os BALANCE 
IPG TUL COLUMN 


L. sh ee a y 


PLEASE ORTACH AND RETURN WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 


+ A ie De ee wee ne sae th a Sy OP Se Se Sn Hams Sab Sat ee: Sa tae tr So Th Hw Sk sane ste Smee Se ee SN ew SP TY AD Hs SOS Hans wah ane ate aon eet Su tt ee Sant tem HP We tt ote et ee a eg 


DATE : REFERENCE CHARGES BALANCE 
. BAi.. FORWARD 

MAR 30 44 661. 400.62 

MAR 31 44 255 25.04 

MAR 31 44 517 27.30 

MAR 31 44 214 21.00 





sae 


This statement lists the only credits or discounts to which the buyer is entitled. 
Further deductions of unearned discount may involve the buyer in a Robinson-Patmam Act violation. 
FORM BG48-A 4-43 TPC FUE BRUNBWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


- ee Leek me tena e Na 








Lengthatse cn OF ELL Most 


FAST DUE ANALYSIS 





as of 


MAY 31, 1944 
0. ; 7 
DEBIT 1-30 31-60 61 DAYS ACTIVE 61 DAYS 
BRANCH BALANCE DAYS % DAYS g & % ACCTS, & OVER % 
Lengthwibe cs Of £12 nest 
SUMMARY OF DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 
0: _ CHICAGO BRANCH REPORT DATED may 31, 1944 DATE JUNE 10, 1944 

6i DAYS |ACCO | 

& OVER /BA REMARKS 


peje ne 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Date Received 





Salesman's Report: 


~Date Reported 











Signed 


help. Accordingly, it is essential that 
the salesmen be posted with respect 
to the condition of the accounts in 
their territories and that they be 
given an easy method of communica- 
tion. 


Statements in Triplicate 


HE regular monthly statements 

of account, are prepared in du- 
plicate and sent out to our customers 
before the fifth day of the month. 
These statements are automatically 
prepared at the time the bookkeeping 
posting are made during the month— 
one machine posting is imprinted on 
the ledger cards and the statements 
at the same time. Duplicate state- 
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ments on delinquent accounts only are 
mailed to the salesmen. In addition 
copies of all letters to customers are 
sent to them. 


The duplicate statements sent to 
the salesmen are prepared, on the re- 
verse side, to allow a convenient 
means of comment by the salesmen, 
(Exhibit B). There is no substitute 
for personal contact and if we can 
secure the benefit of the knowledge 
obtained by the salesmen through 
contact with customers, for use in 
the collection of accounts, we have 
certainly progressed in the right di- 
rection. Having established the will- 
ingness to aid voluntarily there only 
remains the means of securing that 
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cooperation. 
the comment of the salesmen is re- 
turned to the Branch along with his 
daily mail containing orders, etc. One 
of the most difficult types of accounts 
to handle for collection is the cus- 
tomer that does not reply to collection 


The statement bearing 


letters. The cooperation of the sales- 
men in keeping us advised with re- 
spect to current developments so that 
we may condition our collection 
correspondence accordingly, has 
proven to be a splendid method of 
efficiently controlling this type of cus- 
tomer. 


Help for Branch Manager 


HE Branch Manager receives a 

copy of each monthly past due 
report and it serves to give him con- 
siderably more than a picture of the 
accounts receivable. In the first in- 
stance he is posted as to the pur- 
chases of the accounts listed. At a 
glance he can determine the past due 
condition of the accounts all over 
the branch territory. Furthermore, 
through the coding of the customer 
with the salesman that tie-up can im- 
mediately be effected. 

In some branches we experimented 
with the preparation of a recapitula- 
tion of the delinquent accounts in 
each salesman’s territory and the use 
of those recaps for comparative pur- 
poses. The distribution of these com- 
parative statements among the sales- 
men, has the desired effect in itself 
inasmuch as none of them want to 
be at the bottom of the list in any 
type of endeavor. A comparison of 
this nature may also be used as the 
basis for a contest where warranted. 


Sales Dept. Valuable 

T is obvious from the foregoing 

that we have not been satisfied 
with just physical credit department 
control of accounts receivable. In 
addition we have enlisted the volun- 
tary aid of the sales department 
which has proven to be mutually bene- 
ficial—sales potential and volume has 
not been restricted and collection con- 
trol and results have been highly 
satisfactory. 

In addition to the control of the 
individual accounts by the branches 
it is also necessary that we maintain 
adequate control at the Home Office 
of the credit position of the branches 
themselves: Note that the title given 
the monthly report is “Accounts Re- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In Defense of the Credit Executive 


Vp Good | oe for Chik with <i Department 


The June issue of Credit and 
Financial Management carried 
the keynote address before the 
49th Credit Congress at Omaha, 
by Henry H. Heiman; a very worth- 
while address and hit the nail on the 
head all the way through. Nowhere 
in this address did he rip into the 
credit managers or executives as be- 
ing incapable of cooperating with the 
sales managers; nor did he call them 
sour-pusses, or class them as hard- 
boiled, hard-fisted individuals who do 
no good. 

Who are these egotists who ele- 
vate themselves to the heights of 
Lucifer to say that all Creditmen are 
amere waste of time, sour-pusses, joy 
killers, killers of the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, wreckers of insti- 
tutions or what have you? 

In this same issue were a lot of 
pictures of credit women and men. 
I scrutinized these pictures very care- 
fully to see how many sour-pusses 
and hard-boiled people I could find. 
Well, the answer is they all look con- 
genial, brainy, big hearted, capable of 
holding their own with any sales man- 
ager and doing a fine job for their 
employers and their customers. 


Up to Company Policy 
HROUGHOUT my years of em- 
ployment, beginning with small 

business concerns and up to the larg- 
est of their kind in the country, I 
have met and dealt with all types of 
human things, and have met and 
dealt with all kinds of sales managers 
and salesmen; therefore I have heard 
and seen much good, bad and indiff- 
erent. 

If any concern finds friction exists 
between its sales manager and credit 
manager, then it is my contention the 
head of the house is to blame—for 
this reason—the President of the 
Company or whatever he may be must 
bring the two departments together 
with this absolute understanding: 
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By FRED H. J. BAUME 


Controller, La Crosse Drug Co., La Crosse, 
Wis. 





‘Boys, here is the Company’s policy, 
the terms of sale and our selling 
prices; there are no exceptions for 
either of you. When our house sells 
a bill of goods, the sale must be ac- 
cording to our established prices and 
terms. All customers will be treated 
on an equal basis; when the chiselers 
show up, our credit manager will list 
the facts covering violations and turn 
them over to the sales manager to 
take up with Mr. Chiseler by writing 
him the company’s policy, or have 
the salesman call on the particular 
customer and straighten out the diffh- 
culty. The credit manager will de- 
termine the tradesmen’s responsibil- 
ity, character, habits and business 
ability, etc., and when the doubtful 
risk shows up, let the head of the 
house make the decision, if that is 
to be the way to keep peace in the 
family. 

Salesmanagers are optimists, they 
are restless, always want more sales 
of course. Why not? But surely not 
to increase sales by insisting upon 
good merchandise being shipped to 
incapable or crooked tradesmen. 
Every sale must be to dependable 
persons. Why release merchandise to 
an incapable, unreliable store keeper 
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and thereby make it tough for your 
worthwhile store keeper to get along. 


Credit Manager the Goat 


A CERTAIN general manager was 
friendly with a salesmanager who 
needed a job; he was hired and placed 
in charge of a wholesale house in a 
good sized city. The new salesman- 
ager was bent on making a good 
showing; so everytime the credit 
manager called his attention to a de- 
linquent customer for whom he re- 
fused further credit, this salesman- 
ager passed the order over the head 
of the credit manager. After the close 
of the year the auditors came in to 
make the annual audit. Their audit 
disclosed a long list of worthless, un- 
collectible accounts. Whereupon the 
general manager called in the credit 
manager to get his explanation, which 
was that the sales manager was to 
blame for overriding him in his de- 
cisions. In place of taking the sales- 
manager to task, this general man- 
ager discharged the credit manager. 
In another case, the credit manager 
reported to the chairman of the board 
on a certain customer of the house 
whose credit was way over-extended 
and still expected this house to fill 
his new order for a carload of mer- 
chandise. This chairman then called 
in his salesmanager to ask his opin- 
ion; the salesmanager was very em- 
phatic in his belief that the customer 
was worthy and just as emphatic in 
denouncing the ability of the credit 
manager. Whereupon the chairman 
requested that the order be shipped, 
and the credit manager replied that 
it would have to be on the chairman’s 
credit approval. Thirty days later this 
tradesman went into bankruptcy and 
the house lost $5000.00. This credit 
manager knew his onions, was doing 
an outside job, and his company 
(through his guidance) year after 
year increased its business with better 
profits than before he connected with 
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this company, yet the sales manager 
constantly found fault, so finally this 
credit manager quit 


Real Postwar Dangers 


JID URING the summer of 1930 in 

Chicago, salesmanagers from the 
various big cities were having a con- 
vention. By a mere stroke of luck I 
gained admittance to one of their 
conferences. The speaker was laying 
out the words of praise how his com- 
pany had increased its business by 
the millions and that all this was done 
without the need of a creditmanager 
and on top of it condemned the credit 
fraternity all the way through. Right 
after that we were reading in the 
papers of this splendid sales work— 
“Consumers throttled to the gills with 
debts, out of work and no money 
with which to pay off; store keepers 
failing right and left.” Now let’s 
hope that during the postwar period, 
business will be conducted sanely and 
sensibly and according to everyone’s 
ability to pay for what is bought, 
either for cash or on time. 

The article by Mr. M. D. Hill, 
“Credit Man’s Role in Postwar 
Period,” in the June issue is full of 
excellent ideas and _ suggestions. 
There positively cannot be any other 
way out in any company; all depart- 
ments must work hand in hand. The 
thoughts he expressed about a credit 
policy is correct. In our little busi- 
ness, whenever there are any sales or 
credit problems the salesmanager and 
credit manager always go out as a 
team. We jointly attend druggists’ 
conventions, sales meetings and, when- 
ever a salesman of the house becomes 
temporarily incapacitated, the credit- 
manager takes over the route. Like- 
wise when customers come into the 
house, they are met and entertained 
by the credit manager as well as the 
salesmanager. We do not have bad 
credit risks, we do not decline orders, 
we do not make any accrual write- 
offs at the close of the year for doubt- 
ful customer accounts and, actual 
losses from bad credit risks are nil. 


Why Be Shy About Collections? 


HEN a store keeper, or any- 

one else for that matter, con- 
tacts to purchase a bill of goods for 
credit, he surely must have the in- 
tention of paying for his purchases in 
accordance with the terms. Then why 
is it with so many business men and 
individuals that they want to forget 
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entirely about paying for what they 
bought and, when reminded, after 
the account is past due, of their obli- 
gation, they become incensed and pro- 
fanely jump the credit manager for 
having made the request for payment. 
There may be all sorts of ways and 
means to deal with a situation and 
find find the right kind of solution 
for most problems, but why should 
anyone “beat around the bush” about 
anything. When frank, direct to the 
point, friendly requests or statements 
are made, it seems that that would 
be quite sufficient. Settlement of de- 
linquent accounts must be forced if 
willingness to pay on time is lacking 
on the part of the debter. 

In our business, we have a fine lot 
of customers, we enjoy their confi- 
dence and good will. By the 10th 
of each month 90 per cent of the 
previous month’s accounts receivable 
have been paid. We always finish the 
month with less than one month’s 
business standing on the books; in 
other words, our monthly acceunts 
receivable balance never exceeds 26 
days average. Should any account 
run past the “net 30 day” period, a 
statement is mailed to the customer 
and a copy to the salesman with the 
request that he collect on his next 
call. We do not write collection let- 
ters; in our business it is a waste of 
time. From the manner in which our 
system works, we obtain a daily re- 
view of all transactions. The cash 
discount we earn on our purchases 
practically constitute our net trading 
profit. Our purchase invoices are all 
paid less the cash discount according 
to the vendors terms of sale. 


Credit Losses Can be Low 


OME years back, while I was 

credit manager for a concern do- 
ing a nationwide business (my terri- 
tory covering the eastern half of the 
United States), overa ten-year period, 
sales in my territory averaged seven 
million per year, bad debt losses per 
year averaged $1200.00; highest loss 
in one year $2200.00; three years 
showed a loss of $350.00 each and 
declined business averaged $3500.00 
against which at end of each year 90 
per cent of the store keepers whose 
orders were declined had gone into 
bankruptcy and the remainder had 
quit business. 


In a concern (following the fore- 
going) where I was the Credit 
Executive, out of 12 million annually, 
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over a five-year period my losses did 
not exceed over $500.00 average per 
year. During the fifth year, however, 
one of the salesmen traveling the 
southern states brought in an order 
for about $5000.00 obtained from a 
new tradesman just starting in busi- 
ness. After a thorough credit investi- 
gation, I reported to the general man- 
ager that this would not be a safe 
risk. The salesman was apprised of 
the decision but he came back stating 
he would personally guarantee the ac- 
count. This was also referred to the 
general manager who then advised 
to have the order shipped. During 
the following sixty days, the house 
received a first payment of $1000.00 
and 30 days later this store, keeper 
went into bankruptcy and the com- 


pany took the $4000.00 loss. 


Credit Men Are Profit Producers 


S° where do we go from here? 

Well, if your credit manager 
knows his onions don’t rebuke or be- 
little him. Also do not overlook the 
fact that Credit managers are serious, 
well meaning and invariably the real 
profit makers for their employers. 
Zephon the Great, as we called him, 
during his time would give us his 
sermons at our monthly creditmen’s 
meetings at the Phister in Milwaukee. 
During one of his talks he said, “You 
credit managers have got to be so 
good at your jobs that you can smell 
and taste the bad ones as the orders 
come flying over your desks.” 

In support of this, he told this 
story: “A Kentucky Colonel invited 
two of his friends in for an evening. 
This Colonel was a connoisseur of 
fine whiskeys of which he always had 
a good stock on hand. So, that eve- 
ning, he served a new brand of 
whiskey to his friends and then asked 
them for their opinion on the quality. 
The first gentleman took a smell and 
reported, ‘Very fine whiskey but it 
smells like leather.’ Then the second 
gentleman took a swallow and re- 
ported, ‘Very excellent whiskey but 
it tastes like iron.’ Of course the 
Colonel was much disturbed and after 
his company left for home, the 
Colonel went to his cellar, dumped 
the remaining whiskey out of the 
keg; at the finish a nail with a piece 
of leather dropped out; so there was 
the answer. That’s how good you 
credit managers have got to be.” 

Often when success has been won, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Postwar Pitfalls in Retail Merchandising 


tis Selling Pridden in Mens Whar Sreld 


The crucial time of the war is 

at hand. What is happening in 

Europe today and what will fol- 

low in the weeks to come will 

shape the history of the world for 
generations. 

At such a time it hardly seems im- 
portant for us of the credit fraternity 
to deliberate on problems of business. 
And yet, 1 know of nothing more 
important for every non-fighting 
American to do in this hour than to 
carry on his work, keep calm and con- 
tinue to support the war effort in 


every way. 
Nor dare we overlook the need for 
intelligent postwar thinking and 


planning so that those who are today 
fighting our battles may return to a 
nation not only grateful for their 
sacrifices but also a nation economi- 
cally strong and thriving. It is in this 
spirit then that we give consideration 
to the broad problems indicated in 
the above subject. 


LET us first define our subject. 
While many of the points we will 
touch upon apply to all retail mer- 
chants, my remarks concern primarily 
the independent retail merchant of 
men’s clothing, furnishings and 
shoes. I shall refer to this class of 
merchant as the men’s wear retailer. 
He may operate a small, one man 
haberdashery doing about $15,000 
business in a year or he may operate 
a three-floor clothing, furnishings 
and shoe store with a sales volume 
upwards of $250,000. With this in 
mind let us consider some of the 
problems such men’s’ wear retailers 
may have to face between now and 
the next year and possibly afterward. 
I think you will agree with me that 
out of the problems of these men’s 
wear merchants will come our prob- 
lems, and that an understanding of 
their problems is surely a pre-requi- 
site to solving our own. 
In order not to mislead you in any 
manner let me say at this point that 
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BY K. J. KRAUSE, 


Credit Manager, Cooper's, Inc., 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


I claim no prophetic powers, neither 
am I an economic expert. I only give 
you the viewpoints of a credit man 
who has given this situation some 
thought, as doubtless you have also, 
and who has drawn very freely on the 
knowledge of other credit men as 
well as various qualified sources for 
helpful information. 


It is not possible to comment with 
certainty on the general economic de- 
velopments of the next twelve 
months. On the other hand, we must 
attempt some evaluation of the pos- 
sibilities for we cannot examine the 
problems of these mens’ wear retail- 
ers except against the background of 
changing national and local economic 
conditions. So let’s take a quick 
look at the picture before we get 
down to specific problems. 


When Will War End? 


HEN and how will the war 

end? That is probably the most 
important and one of the hardest 
questions for us to answer. No one 
knows when or under what conditions 
the fighting will end in Europe and 
in the Pacific. Much as we are inter- 
ested in that question, for our own 
purposes we should interpret the end 
of the war somewhat differently than 
it is commonly thought of. So far 
as the economic effects on the retail 
field are concerned, the war will end 
at different times in different ways 
for various businesses and communi- 
ties. It would seem that in. each 
case it will end at that point when 
our government and circumstances 
permit the resumption of production 
and distribution of civilian mer- 
chandise without endangering the 
war effort. Thus you will see that 
the war will end for some businesses 
before the actual fighting is over and 
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for others not until long afterward. 
That is something very important for 
us credit men and women to remem- 
ber. Our customers will not all go 
along on a war basis to the last day 
of the fighting and then overnight all 
face the same problems. Some will 
have these problems earlier, some 
later, but few will escape them. 


Suppose we illustrate this to bring 
out the point more clearly. The de- 
mand for war equipment has shifted 
with the changing tides of war. 
Where the cry at one time was for 
tanks and more tanks it is now for 
landing barges and more landing 
barges. At one time it seemed we 
could scarcely turn out enough muni- 
tions of all sorts to meet the demands 
of war. Yet for nearly a year there 
have been reductions and termina- 
tions of certain types of munitions 
contracts. Some shell-loading plants 
have closed down entirely. 


Effect of Production 


OW the point of all of this is that 
every time there is a shift in the 
emphasis in war production—every 
time our military needs change or 
decline, it affects some community or 
a number of communities. Thus it is 
apparent that ifthe men’s wear retail- 
er will keep alert and will keep him- 
self informed on the changing trend 
of the war and relate the facts as he 
learns them to the part which his 
community plays in the war program, 
he will not be caught entirely unpre- 
pared. He will recognize, for ex- 
ample, that if there is a farm ma- 
chinery manufacturer in his com- 
munity the cancellation of the manu- 
facturer’s contract for tanks will not 
necessarily hurt the community, as it 
opens the way to resume the manu- 
facture of farm machinery. In short, 
he does not have to be an economist 
or an expert of any kind to know 
when the war is over so far as his 
community is concerned. He should 
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be able to see that day coming, for 
his own town, quite a long time be- 
fore it arrives. 


Along this same line, we find that 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of 
the Brookings Institution, who inci- 
dentally addressed our Credit Con- 
gress, as well as many other leaders, 
are of the opinion that the war is 
not likely to end in Europe and Asia 
at the same time and also that the de- 
mobilization will be a gradual process. 
Dr. Moulton believes that if there is 
a lapse of one year between the end 
of the war in Europe and the defeat 
of Japan then the process of de- 
mobilization of the armed services 
and of the war industries will extend 
roughly over a period of two and 
one-half years. 

During the first 12 months follow- 
ing the European victory probably 
about 8,000,000 men on the average 
would still be under arms. During 
the first year following the end of the 
war in Asia from four to five million 
would on the average still be in the 
services. These figures assume that 
we will retain an armed force of at 
least one and one-half million men 
for at least two and one-half years 
after the end of the war for policing 
duties, etc. J mention these figures 
because they represent past and 
future customers of the men’s wear 
retailers. 


Industrial Change More Rapid 


[NDUSTRIAL demobilization will 

be more rapid. In fact, it is al- 
ready under way in some degree as 
you will readily agree when you con- 
sider the volume of contract termina- 
tions, cutbacks and the greatly im- 
proved supply situation on certain 
heretofore critical raw materials such 
as steel and copper, to name only two 
of them. 


The prosperity of the country, and 
therefore of every men’s wear re- 
tailer, depends upon the capacity to 
produce and to consume. This im- 
mediately brings up the question of 
employment. Dr. Moulton states 
that the Brookings Institution esti- 
mates that a condition of reasonably 
full employment, presumably for the 
period following complete demobili- 
zation, would be realized if we had 
an average of 54,000,000 persons at 
work which means that we must pro- 
vide at least 8,000.000 additional jobs 
as compared with the last prewar 
year. And I might add that the 
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COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT sets this figure 
as between eight and ten million addi- 
tional persons employed and also 
states that we must boost the national 
income to $142,000,000,000 per year 
at 1940 price levels. 

So let us summarize the general 
picture for our purposes, in two sen- 
tences. First, we should recognize 
that the transition from war to peace 
will not and can not be made over- 
night —that it will be a gradual 
process. Second, that neither we nor 
our friend the men’s wear retailer 
dare think in terms of returning to 
previous levels of business and em- 
ployment but rather we must think in 
terms of a 30 to 45 per cent increase 
if we are to have a prosperous United 
States and make good our pledge to 
the men returning from the war. 

How is all of this going to affect 
the men’s wear retailer? I wish I 
knew the exact answers but I frankly 
confess I do not. However, it is 
again possible for us to do some rea- 
sonable guessing as to the probabili- 
ties. We can probably determine the 
fields in which the main pitfalls of 
postwar retail selling and merchandis- 
ing may be encountered. Let us 
therefore first enumerate the main 
problems and then examine some of 
them in detail. 


Some Inventory Problems 


OU will probably agree with me 

that the merchant will have some 
inventory problems. He will also 
have selling problems such as com- 
petition, price, consumer credit. style 
trends, merchandising methods and 
merchandising policies. He will face 
store problems such as location, over- 
head expense, store appearance, and 
the rebuilding and retraining of store 
personnnel. In the main these are 
not new problems but the war is 
presenting them in a different man- 
ner than the retailer has encountered 
them in the past. And it is from this 
viewpoint that we should undertake 
a consideration of them. 


I mention inventory problems only 
to remind you that there are pitfalls 
for the dealer in the way of inven- 
tory devaluation, possible panic sell- 
ing by some retailers when the fight- 
ing ends in Europe, difficulty in mov- 
ing war quality merchandise, etc. 

Let us now consider selling prob- 
lems. Under this heading you will 


probably agree that first place must 
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go to.competition. At least five dis- 
unct forms of competition seem al- 
ready discernable. The first is com- 
petition from other independent re- 
tail merchants. The men’s wear re- 
tailer has always had this to contend 


with but in the postwar picture there. 


will be this difference—there is like- 
ly to be a considerable influx of new 
blood in the retail field as men who 
have delayed their plans because of 
the war finally go into business for 
themselves. And it should be noted 
these newcomers will be mainly 
young men with fresh viewpoints, 
new ideas and great energy. One of 
the reasons for such abnormally low 
failure figures in the last few years 
is the fact that practically no new 
businesses were born. It seems rea- 
sonable therefore to assume that the 
birth rate of new businesses in the 
immediate postwar period will be 
much greater than normal and this 
will bring new competition. 


Chain Stores. and Coops 


ECOND, we have to consider 

competition from chain stores and 
cooperatives. The cooperatives have 
not yet reached the point where they 
represent a major source of competi- 
tion but we must recognize that they 
are part of the picture and that there 
will probably be more of them after 
the war. As to chain stores, it is al- 
most a foregone conclusion that there 
will be a heretofore unparalleled 
aggressiveness and expansion in their 
operations. This is the opinion of 
Mr. Burton Bigelow of the Burton 
Bigelow organization of New York 
City. It is also very clearly the 
opinion of many other business lead- 
ers both in and out of the retail field. 
Chain stores are likely to invade 
many new fields and many new com- 
munities and almost without a doubt 
they will continue and improve their 
already highly effective merchandis- 
ing methods. I have seen some com- 
ments growing out of. a survey by 
Mr. Frank La Clave for Printer’s 
Ink in which he sets down the opinion 
of retail merchants in Lancaster, Pa., 
to the effect that they do not antici- 
pate a revolution but rather an evolu- 
tion in merchandising methods and in 
merchandise itself. I wonder if these 
merchants are perhaps not too com- 
placent—if they may not find that, 
regardless of their own feelings on 
the matter, more or less revolution- 
ary changes may be introduced by 
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competition, very likely by the chain 
stores. I seem to detect another evi- 
dence of independent retailer com- 
placency in the fact that there are 
still 19 states who have anti-chain 
store statutes on their books. The 
whole history of the development of 
industry and commerce proves the 
fallacy of trying to prevent change 
by legislation. If the chain organiza- 
tions can do a better job of distribu- 
tion than the independent retailers 
then laws are not going to stop their 
growth. Rather it seems to me that 
the independent retailer can very 
well take a leaf out of the book of 
chain store organizations and add 
many of their methods to his basic 
advantages of being a “home town” 
man, of having the friendship of his 
community, of his access to national- 
ly known brands of merchandise, and 
of his ability to render special ser- 
vices. 


A Return to Old Lines? 


THE men’s wear retailer is going 

to face some competition from 
what were formerly non-competitive 
sources. Mr. Burton Bigelow, whom 
I have mentioned previously, has 
termed this type of competition 
“cross - raiding competition.” The 
war has stimulated it. The shortage 
of merchandise has forced many 
dealers to carry unrelated lines of 
merchandise. Some are not going 
to give up all of these lines and 
others are going to add new lines. 
Thus we find men’s work clothing 
in hardware stores and we find, even 
in conservative Lancaster, Pa., that 
one of the furniture stores has in- 
dicated its intention of adding men’s 
wear after the war. You may also 
have heard the rumors that several 
well known chain organizations now 
in the tire and auto accessory field 
may expand to include a great va- 
riety of consumer goods. 

We come next to a type of com- 
petition not frequently mentioned 
but in my opinion one of the hardest 
for the men’s wear retailer to com- 
bat after the war. I have reference 
to competition from unrelated goods, 
from what is known to economists 
as unbalanced consumer spending. 
When Mr. America can again buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
cameras and a host of other neces- 
sary and luxury products that he 
has been unable to get during the 
wat, he is not likely to buy suits two 
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at a time, shiris by the half dozen 
and so on as has been so frequently 
reported doing during the earlier 
stages of the war when durable 
goods was unobtainable, money was 
in his pocket and he wanted to stock 
up on clothing, shoes and furnish- 
ings. I think you will agree with 
me that the competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar between unrelated 
lines of goods will be greater than 
ever before. 


What of Government Stocks 


‘T HE fifth form of competition 
that the men’s wear retailer may 
meet grows out of the sale of gov- 
ernment owned surplus stocks of 
consumer goods. There are huge 
stocks of shoes, underwear and other 
items of wearing apparel in gov- 
ernment hands. If these stocks are 
not wisely handled after the war 
they can disrupt established markets 
and channels of distribution very 
seriously. As far as I have been 
able to determine there is as yet no 
definite plan for the disposal of 
such consumer goods although the 
problem is under study by a number 
of groups both in and out of the 
government and we can hope that 
the thought being given to the ques- 
tion will produce a sane solution. 
The price question is going to 
bother all business and of course also 
the men’s wear retailer. We could 
probably devote half of the after- 
noon to this topic alone if we wanted 
to explore all of its ramifications. 
That we can not do but let’s give 
the price problem a quick once over. 
It seems to me significant that the 
Baruch REPORT OF TERMINA- 
TION calls for prompt extension of 
needed war powers of the govern- 
ment, including the price control 
laws. Thus it seems apparent that 
there will be some degree of control 
of some kind beyond the end of the 
war. The exact nature and length 
of time of the control can not be 
foretold but it would seem likely 
that there may be a switch from 
controlling ceiling prices to estab- 
lishing floor prices below which 
prices may not drop. Somewhere 
along the line the market as a whole 
will have to be freed of price control 
but when and how, and what the 
effects will be, I hesitate to estimate. 
But we can not leave this price ques- 
tion without considering the long 
term aspect. Part of the influence 
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of this long term aspect on prices 
will no doubt be felt shortly after 
the war. If we accept the goal of 
$142,000,000,000 national income as 
necessary to sustain reasonably full 
employment and prosperity in our 
country, then it seems fairly clear 
that we must also accept the principle 
of volume production and volume sell- 
ing at the lowest possible prices. It 
seems to me significant that one of 
the resolutions adopted at the last 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers commits that 
organization to adopt a policy to 
“produce and distribute better goods 
in greater volume at lower prices to 
more people.” 


Narrower Profit Margins 


LL of this seems to imply nar- 

rower profit margins but not 
necessarily smaller over-all profits 
for our men’s wear retailer. Remem- 
ber, in the over-all, 30 per cent more 
goods and services must be sold at 
retail in the postwar period than in 
1940 to reach the goal previously 
mentioned. Thus it would seem that 
the competent, efficient men’s: wear 
retailer is not faced with a reduc- 
tion in total profit but rather with a 
smaller profit per item on a much 
larger over-all sales volume. There 
seems to be some divergence of 
opinion about the postwar price level 
in general. I believe that as com- 
pared to prewar levels, prices and 
costs are likely to be higher but as 
compared to present levels the price 
trend will likely be downward but 
the drop should not be as sharp as 
it was following the end of the last 
war because the wholesale price rise 
from Sept. 1, 1939, has been only 
about 30 per cent as against 80 per 
cent for the corresponding period of 
the last war. 

What I have said about prices ap- 
plies in part to regulations covering 
consumer credit. I doubt that regu- 
lation “W” will be long continued 
after the end of the war. On the 
other hand, despite some conflicting 
opinions about the value of credit 
regulation in peace times, it seems 
likely that some type of regulation 
will persist as certain aspects of it 
have proven very favorable to re- 
tailers. It may very well be in the 
form of some cooperative voluntary 
regulation agreed upon by retailers 
themselves. We can not leave the 
question of consumer credit without 
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pointing out that the liquidation of 
installment obligations during the 
war has opened the way for a new 
period of expanded buying on the 
basis of new installment credits 
after the war. 


Style trends are another one of 
the selling problems ahead of all of 
us whether we are in the manufac- 
turing, wholesale or retail end of the 
business. Not much can be said ex- 
cept to indicate a few of the cur- 
rent trends. There seems to be an 
increasing emphasis on clothing for 
leisure wear. The war may produce 
style changes; for example, lighter 
weight garments for outerwear seem 
to be coming into favor. There un- 
doubtedly will be new fabrics which 
will bring new style developments 
and quality improvements. The mer- 
chant will be faced with the question 
of choosing the good from the poor 
among the new developments. 


‘Merchandising Methods 


HE last of what I would consider 

selling problems could come un- 
der the heading of merchandising 
methods and policies. I have already 
touched upon the possibility of new 
lines and goods going into stores. I 
think we shall see a growth in the 
self-service idea. Even in a men’s 
wear store there are many items that 
lend themselves to this type of mer- 
chandising. It is one way for the 
men’s wear retailer to cut overhead 
costs. 


Merchandising policies should be 
considered briefly. Mr. Men’s Wear 
Retailer will have to decide whether 
or not he is going to take on new and 
unrelated lines of merchandise and if 
so, what lines. He will have to de- 
cide whether he is going to turn to 
his old brands that are established in 
his store and with his customers or 
whether he is going to continue with 
some of the additional brands he has 
put on under the pressure of war ne- 
cessity. He will have to decide for 
himself to what extent it is neces- 
sary for him to clean out his stocks 
and return to sound buying practices 
because I believe the postwar busi- 
ness situation will not permit the re- 
tailer to operate successfully if he 
follows unsound buying practices, if 
he carries too much stock and gets 
a. slow turnover because of duplicated 
lines, etc. 


Coming now to store problems we 
consider first the question of loca- 
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tion. This in turn breaks down into 
a community or regional problem and 
then to a problem of location within 
the community. From the commu- 
nity standpoint we must recognize 
that there have been very definite 
shifts in population as a result of 
the war. Some old established com- 
munities have lost a substantial num- 
ber of people. New war-born com- 
munities have gained. Some of these 
losses and gains are temporary, 
others are permanent. The over-all 
national trend seems to be an expan- 
sion to the South and to the West. 
But even in these areas that seem to 
be favored, and especially on the 
West Coast, there are communities 
where employment and business lev- 
els now prevailing are established 
largely on a war base and both will 
recede very sharply when the war is 
over. No one is in a better position 
to judge these trends for each com- 
munity than the retailers that live 
and do business in it. 


Decentralization Trend 


‘THE problem of location within 

the community will not be much 
different in the postwar period than 
in the past—it will depend to a large 
degree on the same factors of con- 
sumer traffic. type of store, parking 
space and rentals, etc. But in the 
metropolitan areas there seems to be 
a definite trend toward decentraliza- 
tion. In support of this one has to 
consider the growth of outlying busi- 
ness centers in the larger cities and 
the fact that many of the big down- 
town stores of the larger cities are 
opening suburban branches. This 
movement is taking on the aspects 
of chain store development in some 
places. 


Overhead problems are going to be 
difficult in the postwar period. On 
the one hand it would seem that rent, 
wages and selling commissions and 
taxes are likely to stay up at fairly 
high levels. On the other hand, the 
retailer will probably have to cut his, 
costs to hold selling prices down. 
This means the elimination of all 
waste and inefficiency in his opera- 
tions. 

There is one problem about which 
MOST retail merchants seem tc have 
done some thinking, and that is the 
matter of postwar store improve- 
ment for better appearance and effi- 
ciency. A good many merchants are 
planning on remodeling, better light- 
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ing, better display of merchandise 
and self-service installation, air con- 
ditioning, etc. The aggressive and 
progressive merchant in each com- 
munity, and it may be the chain store, 
will probably set the pace in this type 
of development and the other retail- 
ers in the town will have to follow 
along or lose some of their trade, 
And again, this development is likely 
to be less rapid and less extreme in 
the smaller towns than in the larger 
cities. 


Store Personnel 


AST but not least, under store 

conditions, our men’s wear retail 
merchant must consider the problem 
of rebuilding store personnel. Some 
of his former employees are in the 
services (and incidentally a survey 
indicates that 65 per cent of the men 
in the Army do not want their old 
jobs back), others have gone into 
different lines of work. Many in 
both groups will not return to the 
store. Thus it would appear that 
many retailers will have the problem 
of rebuilding their staff and retrain- 
ing it. The wise manufacturer and 
wholesaler will offer training help to 
those retailers who want it. Strangely 
enough not all of them do, although 
it would seem that no retailer could 
well afford to pass up such assistance. 


If the men’s wear retailer may 
think this job unimportant or on the 
other hand too difficult for him to 
tackle, let him consider the emphasis 
that is being put upon proper sales 
training under the program of the 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. In _ 56 cities 
throughout the land the CED has 
sponsored sales forums at which 
they have distributed manuals to 
make postwar selling more intelli- 
gent—in other words, this is a large 
scale salesmanship training program. 
And as usual, the benefits of this 
program are open to the men’s wear 
retailer if he wants to take advantage 
of them. 

Reviewing the picture as a whole, 
on the favorable side we have the 
tremendous purchasing power repre- 
sented by savings as well as poten- 
tial credit, coupled with a huge de- 
mand. There will also be benefits 
from improvements, better quality 
and better styling, and the fact that 
on the whole, up to this point at least, 
prices and inflationary tendencies 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Business Executives Urged to Study 


Senate Bill on Insurance 


The Insurance Committee of the 
National Association of Credit 
W Men presents the following dec- 
laration as to whether Insurance 
should be regulated by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. We urge immedi- 
ate study of this presentation and 
ask all members to express to the 
United States Senators from their 
several states their views in support 
of Senate Bill S-1362: 

For over half a century, if not 
from its origin, insurance has not 
been regarded as interstate commerce. 
Not being interstate commerce, it was 
not subject to federal regulation nor 
generally subject to the anti-trust 
laws. That it was a business of 
tremendous importance to our peo- 
ple, affecting as it does every family 
in our country, was clearly recog- 
nized by the authorities of the states 
in which insurance companies op- 
erate. To protect the public and in- 
surance companies as well, the various 
states have for years maintained in- 
surance regulatory bodies. On the 
whole, these regulatory divisions of 
state governments have operated effi- 
ciently in the interest of both the 
company and the policy holders. The 
protection to the policy holder has 
heen a limitation of investment of in- 
surance funds, a control of cut- 
throat competition, the adoption of 
uniform clauses in insurance policies, 
licensing provisions, a measure of 
control over insurance company ex- 
penses, and in many other ways. 
Failures in the insurance field are 
rare. On the whole the protection 
to the policy holder has been satis- 
factory. 


Operates as Local Company 


NEW YORK insurance com- 
pany doing business in Michigan 
must register in that state, make re- 
serve premium deposits with the 
Michigan Insurance Commission and 
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This Message to members of 
NACM from the National In- 
surance Committee merits 
the careful study of every 
business executive. 

If you agree with this 
Statement of Policy, please 
act at once upon the sugges- 
tion made in the last para- 
graphs. 





in fact become a Michigan controlled 
corporation as_ respects business 
transacted in the State of Michigan. 
For all practical purposes the New 
York company in relation to its 
Michigan policy holders, assumes the 
role of a Michigan corporation and 
its premium rates are regulated by 
the Michigan Insurance Commission. 
It is to be noted that the conditions 
precedent to insurance companies 
doing business in a state other than 
that of incorporation are much more 
exacting than the qualifying laws 
applicable to the average industrial 
or trading company doing business 
outside its state of incorporation. 


Scandals in the insurance business 
have been the exception. In addition, 
most disclosures of irregularity or 
bad business ethics have served as 
the foundation for improved regu- 
latory legislation and administration. 
The policy holder or the customer in 
this particular business has always 
benefited from exposures of inequi- 
ties, bad practices or unethical opera- 
tions, for prompt remedial action and 
preventative and protective measures 
have been enacted after each dis- 
covery of wrongdoing or bad prac- 
tice. The men in the insurance divi- 
sion of a state administration on the 
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whole have been cooperative and the 
years of experience in these depart- 
ments have qualified these public 
servants for the work they have effi- 
ciently performed. 


Need for Legislation 


OR over half a century the in- 
surance business basically has 
been as it is now. Not once, but time 
and again, the highest courts of the 
land and not one but scores of com- 
petent judicial bodies and judges 
have accepted the fact that insurance 
business is not interstate commerce. 
But that was yesterday. Today the 
same companies doing business in 
basically the same way are told they 
are engaged in interstate commerce. 
If insurance is interstate commerce 
then the insurance business is sub- 
ject to federal regulation and anti- 
trust laws. Who said so? The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
a four to three decision. Here then, 
by a minority of the highest court 
of our land (two judges not par- 
ticipating ) one of the most far-reach- 
ing decisions this country has ever 
known breaks a precedent of years. 
This decision, unless cured by im- 
mediate legislation, could liquidate 
years of wisdom and experience in 
the business of regulating insurance ; 
of the maintenance of fair rate struc- 
tures and of other developments 
borne out of the practical experience 
of the state authorities. This deci- 
sion, if acted upon, could remove the 
control of the insurance companies 
and insurance business from the 
states to the Federal Government—a 
centralized government that has had 
little or no experience in this field. 
Overnight, and despite the ex- 
istence of a commonly accepted fact 
for over half a century, this—the 
insurance business—finds it may have 
to work under totally different public 
management. What is this business 
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that the Federal Government could 
control? It is a business that collects 
ten billion dollars a year in premiums, 
has assets of between 45 and 50 bil- 
lions of dollars and reaches into 
every home in the land. It is a busi- 
ness that has paid out billions under 
its contractual obligations. This is 
a business which in the war years has 
invested heavily in the securities of 
your government. To be sure is not 
without its faults; it sometimes has 
poor public relations policies. Occa- 
sionally it has been arbitrary in its 
actions, but on the whole insurance 
has done an outstanding job and in 
terms of evaluation must be described 
as an unusually efficient operation, 
acomplishing its objective and fairly 
and honestly serving its purpose. 


Cause for Discussion 


HE decision itself must cause all 

business men to stop, look and 
listen. What reliance is there in law 
wken a practice, legal for years, be- 
comes or is apt to become illegal in 
the morning? What is the meaning 
of the constitution when it divides 
responsibility of our representative 
form of government into three dis- 
tinct branches — Executive, Legis- 
lative and Judicial—only to find in 
practice one branch or another, by 
reaching over and assuming jurisdic- 
tion, assumes responsibilities the con- 
stitution has denied it? Is it not 
proper to go back and learn the in- 
tent of our Legislature when it enacts 
law and should not the objective and 
the intent of the law be kept in mind 
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when we interpret it? Was it ever 
argued that insurance would hecome 
subject to interpretation as constitut- 
ing interstate commerce when these 
laws were being debated and dis- 
cussed at the time of their enact- 
ment? 

There is but one thing to do and 
do quickly ; namely, by specific legis- 
lation directly eliminate the insurance 
business from any interstate com- 
merce interpretation. We _ cannot 
take a chance on losing the valuable 
regulatory experience of the states; 
we cannot be in position for further 
centralized control of our lives; we 
cannot constantly yield states’ rights 
if we would preserve our govern- 
ment and our way of life. The 
House of Representatives has passed 
the Bailey Walter bill which gen- 
erally would accomplish the purpose 
of having insurance legislated not in- 
terstate commerce. This bill is now 
before the Senate. Delay in enact- 
ment gives the opportunity which 
may or may not be exercised for the 
establishment of an insurance bu- 
reaucracy in Washington such as 
could make other bureaus seem insig- 
nificant. 


Our Interest in Insurance 


E as credit executives are not 

in the insurance business. We 
are not trying to pull the insurance 
company irons out of the fire. We 
have in the past not once but many 
times been critical of insurance com- 
pany practices but such criticism has 
been constructive and has been not 
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only well received but, in a great 
many instances, has been favorably 
acted upon. Our interest transcends 
in importance the insurance business. 
We believe that it is in the nation’s 
interest and consequently in the in- 
terest of every man, woman and 
child to see to it that insurance js 
maintained on a sound basis. We 
believe that can best be accomplished 
by those who have a record for doing 
it and that to launch a new regulatory 
or control body, probably inexperi- 
enced, would be not only costly but 
harmful. Beyond that, our members 
are generally opposed to any further 
encroachments upon states’ rights, 
any further control of business by a 
centralized government. You as a 
citizen should express your views to 
your duly elected representatives. 
The special sub-committee consid- 
ering the insurance bill in the Sen- 
ate, S. 1362, is made up of the fol- 
lowing Senators: 
Pat McCarran, Chairman, Nevada. 
Homer Ferguson, Michigan. 
Harlan J: Bushfield, South Dakota. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming. 
The members of the full judiciary 
committee is composed of the follow- 
ing Senators: 
Pat McCarran, Nevada, Chairman. 
Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico. 
Tom Connally, Texas. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, iistaideds 
Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky. 
Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia. 
Abe Burdock, Utah. 
Ernest W. McFarland, Arizona. 
Burton K. Wheeler, Montana. 
Charles O. Andrews, Florida. 
James O. Eastland, Mississippi. 
John A. Danaher, Connecticut. 
Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin. 
William Langer, North Dakota. 
Homer Ferguson, Michigan. 
Chapman Revercomb, West Virginia. 
Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska. 
Harlan J. Bushfield, South Dakota. 


The members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men who agree 
with the policy as outlined above are 
urged to contact their Senators and 
express their opinions. It is espe- 
cially desirable that members resid- 
ing in the states having Senators on 
the Judiciary Committee and on the 
special sub-committee will contact 
those Senators as soon as possible, as 
it is expected that the Senate will 
take action on this bill early in Sep- 
tember. 
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. Reconversion And Credit 


ied Pvibliws to Us vad in Postion hina 


Haste in reconverting to civilian 
goods, when this war is over, 

4 promises to result in more in- 

dividual errors and disasters 
than it did after the last one. This is 
a longer war, a larger one and has 
resulted in a greater restriction of the 
manufacture of peace time products. 
The tendency is bound to be to get 
back to normal peace time business 
just as soon as possible for the simple 
reason that those who are able to 
ofter civilian products first, those 
products which have been off the 
market during war time, stand to do 
a larger volume of business and to 
make more money. The danger lies 
in going too fast. 

After the last war, a man who 
had made money in war production 
surveyed the market and decided his 
facilities could be used best and most 
profitably in manufacturing farm 
tractors. He had engineers design a 
tractor with a number of new fea- 
tures. A few were manufactured for 
testing purposes and the tests made, 
indicated this to be one of if not the 
best farm tractors yet offered the 
farmers. Being in a hurry to get 
started, he conducted an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign while tooling up 
his plant to manufacture. The tool- 
ing up took longer than he had an- 
ticipated. More and more produc- 
tion problems arose: Orders taken 
could not be filled on time and be- 
fore the firm could be fully con- 
verted to tractor manufacture, the 
money was gone, the credit was nil 
and bankruptcy was the only course. 


Danger of Credit Losses 


HOSE who extended this man 

credit, at the start, because he 
was then in good financial condi- 
tion but did not watch closely the 
course he was pursuing met with 
considerable credit losses. The 
haste to get started before competi- 
tors did had more than any other 
one thing to do with bringing about 
failure in this case. 
There is scarcely a business or- 
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Special Writer 


ganization of any kind in this coun- 
try now which does not face some 
sort of reconversion problem after 
the war. Manufacturers will have 
to reconvert to the products they 
made before the war and, in many 
cases, add new products they never 
have manufactured before in order 
to utilize their increased capacity. 
This will require new tooling and 
perhaps a considerable change in the 
personnel. New distribution sys- 
tems and organizations may have to 
be set up. Only the most careful 
planning and. balancing of effort 
will prevent costly errors somewhere 
along the line. 

From a credit point of view this 
is important though nothing is sold 
to the manufacturer. In the 1920s 
a buyer in a wholesale house was 
persuaded to start a firm of his own 
and take an exclusive agency for a 
certain brand of men’s hosiery. The 
sale plan which the manufacturer 
had worked out looked exceedingly 
promising. Judging from that plan 
the agency would prove exceedingly 
lucrative. The difficulty in this case 
proved to be that the sales plan was 
too effective. Far more hosiery was 
sold than could be manufactured and 
delivered. The man who started the 
new firm to take over the agency 
lost all he put into it and went into 
bankruptcy. 


Can They Meet Demand? 


FTER the last war there were 

a number of such cases. After 
this war the number is likely to 
be considerably larger. The public 
demand for such products as elec- 
tric houshold appliances, radio sets, 
automobiles and the entire list of 
things which people have not been 
able to buy during the war because 


-of restricted production or no pro- 


duction at all, will be enormous. 
New manufacturing concerns will 
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be. started, new sales plans and dis- 
tributing systems worked out. Haste 
will be apparent and due to this 
haste mistakes will be made. Some 
firms which have enjoyed first class 
credit ratings for years can get 
mixed up with some new organiza- 
tions with disastrous financial results. 
Other firms may move too slowly to 
keep up with the competition. 

The most efficient and successful 
distribution systems usually are those 
which have been built up so gradually 
that any mistakes can be corrected be- 
fore they do much if any harm. Those 
built in haste are too often inefficient 
and costly, for the simple reason time 
has not been taken to test them before 
they grow too large. 

A manufacturer who had an ex- 
tremely efficient and smoothly operat- 
ing distribution organization before 
the war, one which was different in a 
number of respects from that any 
competiter of his was using, was 
asked how long it had taken to de- 
velop the distribution organization 
to its then present state of efficiency. 
He answered it had required forty 
years. 


Beware of Rapid Growth 


HREE men who started a retail 
business and sold on a strictly 
cash basis expected no difficulties in 
financing because they had enough 
money between them to start the 
business and the cash basis and the 
extremely high rate of turnover their 
plans called for would take care of 
the future. Yet, during the first ten 
years of the business there were 
times when there was doubt whether 
they could keep out of bankruptcy. 
The business grew so rapidly and the 
cost of expanding the facilities totaled 
so much that financing became a very 
serious problem. Had not one of the 
partners devoted virtually all his at- 
tention to this phase, it is unlikely 
they could have remained in business 
and made the great success they 
finally did. 
In this case those creditors who 
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continued to have faith in the ability 
of these three men to succeed and 
stretched a point in continuing to ex- 
tend credit laid the foundation for a 
greatly increased volume of future 
business from this firm. Of the 
various competitors of this. firm, 
however, those which tried to adopt 
its original ideas and make them their 
own, only one survived. The others 
either went out of business while 
something could be saved or con- 
tinued on until they were forced into 
bankruptcy. There was a striking ex- 
ample here that young men who start 
out with an original idea and make it 
work, even though it works so well 
as to exert a dangerous strain upon 
the capital available, are better credit 
risks than are those who start out to 
imitate them. In other words, the busi- 
ness plan and how it works in prac- 
tice is of real importance when con- 
sidering the degree of credit risk. 


A Flood of New Businesses 


T can be expected that after this 

war millions fo young men will 
Start in business. Some of. them will 
work out original and extremely 
effective plans. Some of those with 
good plans, however, will not be able 
to make them work satisfactorily in 
ptactice. Others with plans not nearly 
as good or original will succeed. The 
business backgrounds of these men, 
the type of business organizations 
they form and other things will in- 
dicate how well any given new con- 
cern will succeed. 


The. three men already mentioned 
had worked for another man who 
once did a successful retail business 
along much the same lines these men 
ptoceeded. However, he had made 
cértain mistakes which they avoided. 
Their past experience had prepared 
them to succeed. In addition the man- 
nér in which they organized the work 
each would do helped. One looked 
after the financial end of the busi- 
ness, another the buying and the third 
the selling. Their past experience and 
their organization carried them 
through te real success, a success so 
gteat that now years after the death 
of these men, the business is still 
growing and prospering. 


New plans and ideas have to be 
weighed with a great deal of wisdom 
and care to determine how success- 
ful they may prove to be in practice 
and in addition the man. or.men who 
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are to carry out the plans and to apply 
the ideas have to be considered. 
There were a good many years dur- 
ing which not all credit men, by any 
means, thought Henry Ford was a 
good credit risk. His ideas and plans 
seemed too radical to be practical. 
Cautious dealers sold other cars rather 
than Fords. 


He Turned Down Ford 


HE oldest automobile dealer in a 

city of a little over 10,000 popula- 
tion explained that when he and his 
partner decided to sell cars, they sur- 
veyed the entire field with care. 
Finally they reduced the list down to 
the Ford Motor Co., and another 
manufacturer. They decided the 
chances of Ford remaining in busi- 
ness were not good and, accordingly, 
selected the other car to sell. After a 
comparatively few years, the other 
manufacturer went out of business. 
“How much more money we would 
have made,” the partner who was be- 
ing interviewed, said: “In those days 
you could get a much better proposi- 
tion than you can now.” 

There is good reason to believe that 
one of the most difficult problems of 
credit granting after this war is go- 
ing to be to judge who will succeed 
and who will fail. There is little rea- 
son to believe the initial capital of a 
new concern will count for so much 
as the plan of procedure the owners 
of the new firms have determined 
upon and their ability to carry them 
out. It is difficult to find a successful 
business firm of any kind which has 
prospered since it was founded, never 
has been in bankruptcy, has continued 
to grow in size and after fifty years 
of existence is strong financially; 
which was not started with very limit- 
ed capital. Lack of sufficient capital 
forces young business men to work 
harder, plan better, manage more ef- 
ficiently and watch each cent more 
closely, if they are to remain in busi- 
ness. Past experience, willingness to 
work, natural intelligence and dem- 
onstrated business ability, certainly 
count for far more than financial 
backing. 


Small Business Seems the Answer 


AFTER all, government projects 

are more amply financed than 
any private enterprise can be. Yet 
the best management, the highest 
efficiency and the greatest progres- 
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siveness are not outstanding charac- 
teristics of government projects. 


It does not appear that we can have 
real prosperity and jobs for every- 
body after this war unless millions 
of small, new business concerns are 
started. Too many new things have 
to be done, too many ideas must be 
tried out which large established busi- 
ness concerns cannot do as well. The 
older and larger any business concern 
becomes the more standardized it 
naturally becomes. Yet, to prosper 
after peace returns a multitude of 
new products must be manufactured, 
placed on the market and sold to con- 
sumers or users. New methods of 
distribution will have to be tried out. 
Experiments in employer - employee 
relationships will have to be made. 
Ways and means will have to be found 
for increasing the production per 
manhour in every field of human ef- 
fort. There is a tremendous amount 
to do that old, large standardized 
business concerns cannot possibly do. 
It can be done if milions of young 
men possessing real ability, having 
sufficient experience, optimism and 
energy, start businesses of their own. 
In some cases their competition may 
make it difficult for some of the older 
and more conservative firms in their 
fields but if we are to progress there 
must be injected into the business 
field all this young blood. There al- 
ways is the danger, in the case of 
firms that grow old, that the man- 
agement will become asthenic. 

A man in his sixties who is related 
by blood or marriage to those who 
control a number of very old and 
large manufacturing concerns, who 
has had experience as a member of 
committees or bureaus in Washing- 
ton during war times, who has served 
as vice-president of at least one well 
known firm but who has been able 
to retain his perspective, reviewed the 
history of some of the concerns he 
knew most intimately. He told how 
some of them were losing ground be- 
cause new, young blood was not taken 
into the management. He spoke of 
others which had been saved by such 
introduction of new young blood. He 
had facts which demonstrated it was 
essential to any business enterprise, 
if it is to survive, grow and prosper 
that enterprising men with new ideas 
be given an opportunity to.try them 
out, that the business be kept young 
through the injecting into it of young 
blood and enterprise. 
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HAT is true of individual busi- 

ness concerns, of course, is true, 
to an even greater degree, of business 
as a whole. The standard of living 
in these United States is higher than 
in any other nation in the world large- 
ly because here to a greater degree 
than anywhere else young men with 
new ideas have been allowed more 
freedom to go into business and try 
out those ideas. Not so much has 
been done here to protect the old and 
large concern against the competition 
of new and small ones. 

Probably no one has more to do 
with the eventual success or failure 
of a new enterprise than the credit 
executive. A young man who showed 
marked ability in every other respect 
was totally lacking in appreciation of 
the importance of records, of accurate 
cost accounting. His largest creditor 
offered him the choice between going 
out of business by way of bankruptcy 
or keeping complete and accurate cost 
records. He chose the records and 
prospered. It was this credit analyst 
who changed him from a business 
failure to a business success. 

A man who demonstrated he could 
sell a lot of automobiles but who was 
not especially good in handling the 
financial end of his business submit- 
ted to having his creditors place a 
competent man in charge of finances. 
It was not long before this man was 
operating the largest automobile sales 
and service business in his city. 

A man who made money in busi- 
ness when his credit was so bad, be- 
cause of lack of capital, that he had 
to pay cash for all he bought, failed 
after he was in such good financial 
condition his credit was accepted. 
In this case credit analysts brought 
about his ruin. Had they given more 
attention to his character, to his good 
points and his weak ones, they would 
have adjusted downward the accept- 
ance of his credit and demanded 
changes in his business practice, which 
would have been effective in keeping 
him in business and prosperous. In- 
cidentally, in that case his creditors 
would not have lost the money they 
did when he went through bank- 
ruptcy. 


Assistants Should Know Job 


MAN who had been a wholesale 
salesmen for many years went 
into the mail order business and lost 
all the money he put into it. How- 
ever, he learned a lot from his experi- 
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Reconversion 
to Start Aug. 15th 


At a meeting of military leaders, WPB 
and manpower authorities, the date for 
the initial changeover to basic peace 
production has been set for August 15th. 
This plan includes: (1) release of alum- 
inum and magnesium (2) permission to 
make experimental models (3) Orders 
for machine tools for delivery (4) ex- 
tension of power of WPB officials to fur- 
ther release civic production in certain 
areas. 





ence. Talks with his creditors con- 
vinced him that if he were able to 
have associated with him men who 
had the needed experience and abil- 
ity in each department of a new busi- 
ness he hoped to start, he could suc- 
ceed. He gathered about him the most 
capable men he could find for the 
managing of each department. In a 
very short time this new firm had 
grown to be the largest and the most 
prosperous of its kind in his state. 

Credit men have an advantage over 
all other business advisers. The debtor 
has to listen to the creditor. Pres- 
sure can be brought to bear to lead 
him to make the changes which are 
necessary if he is to succeed. This 
means that credit men can lead to 
success many a new firm which would 
fail without the guidance of the cred- 
it man. This fact is demonstrated by 
those concerns which have steadily 
grown in size and prosperity because 
they have succeeded in making real 
business successes of potential fail- 
ures. They have based the credit they 
would accept from their customers, 
especially to young men just starting 
in business, upon the manner in 
which they laid their course toward 
success and the willingness with which 
they accepted and applied sound ad- 
vice. The financial backing of these 
new business men has not been given 
the consideration that the manner in 
which they have conducted their 
businesses has. ty 

To a much greater degree than is 
likely to be realized the degree to 
which the small new enterprises which 
are started after this war succeed will 
depend upon the credit men. Those 


new business men who find them- 
selves under the tutelage of wise and 
experienced credit men, who are anx- 
ious to do everything within their 
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power to help them ‘succeed will be 
fortunate, indeed, because of the suc- 
cess they are going to make on that 
account. Those who do not enjoy 
such advantages will be far less for- 
tunate and more of them, certainly, 
will fail. 


Capital Only One of “C’s” 


YOUNG man financially backed 

by his father was considered a 
good credit risk. More credit than 
he could use was offered him. After 
he was forced into bankruptcy it took 
him years to get a good start again. 
Yet, had the credit men of the whole- 
sale houses from which he bought 
taken a real interest in helping him 
to succeed, there are good reasons to 
believe his business would have pros- 
pered and. grown and there would 
have been no credit losses. This was 
a case where not enough importance 
was placed upon knowing costs and 
where creditors were not interested 
in the profits and loss of the business 
as long as they could collect what was 
due him. 

When more money is lost in busi- 
ness enterprises than is made, there 
is not a desired degree of overall pros- 
perity. Since, there is good reason to 
believe the credit man is in a better 
position to lead new business enter- 
prises along the path to prosperity 
than anybody else is, it follows that 
credit men can make a tremendous 
contribution to postwar prosperity. 
The job is likely to be a difficult one 
because there is good reason to believe 
there will be a larger number of new 
business enterprises started than ever 
before. There is evidence that many 
new business firms which, normally, 
would have been started between 1930 
and 1940 were not started because 
those who would have started them 
did not consider conditions sufficiently 
favorable. The war has prevented 
the starting of new civilian enter- 
prises. This means that for fourteen 
years there has been a storing up of 
potential new business concerns. The 
research which has been done in con- 
nection with the war will give rise 
to new enterprises which, under nor- 
mal conditions, would not have been 
started till some years later. All this 
leads to the conclusion that credit 
men are going to have a larger and 
tougher job on their hands than they 
ever have before. The manner in 
which the job is done will be reflected 
in the prosperity we enjoy, 
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ayend for this booklet on a 


TIMELY vzd important subject 


IN EVERY 
CHAPTER 


information 
you can use 


Government Contract Ter- 
mination...a Vital Problem 
to Every Industry. 


The Importance of Records 
in Negotiating Settlement of 
Terminated War Contracts. 


Organization Chart. 


Operating Procedure. 


Sub-Contractors’ Termina- 
tion Control. 


Preparation of the Prime 
Claim. 


Government Claims Inven- 
tory Procedure. 


HE Effective Control of Terminated Govern- 

ment Contracts is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to the manufacturer or other supplier in these 
days of business transition. Through the courtesy of 
officials of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., we 
are able to offer you a most helpful brochure on this 
subject. In this brochure are described in detail the 
outstandingly successful methods and routines used 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 





by Sperry in negotiating settlement on terminated 
government contracts. We will gladly send a copy 
of this booklet to you and to any other company 
executives you may designate. Details of systems 
used by other organizations covering progress and 
preparation of claims, and systems for expediting 
disposal of surplus stocks, are also available free of 
charge. Write, phone or wire nearest Branch Office. 
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22 Books That Merit Your Attention 





le Bical! alia or the Busy Bali, 


A number of readers of When 

The Credit Man Becomes A 
ww Personnel Officer (April 1944 

issue of Credit & Financial 
Management) have requested a rec- 
ommended list of books. Some of the 
inquiries were directed toward books 
about human relations and personnel 
problems ; others concerned books to 
broaden one’s outlook in a troubled 
world. The list here proposed is 
based upon both kinds of demand and 
listed in alphabetical order of the 
fields covered. 

While it is a pleasure to utter pro- 
nunciamentoes about books, or even 
cabbages and kings, it is also a grave 
responsibility. So before the recom- 
mendations are made, it is well to 
have an understanding of the criterion 
on which such recommendations are 
based. The books here recommended 
are only a few of many equally valu- 
able works—old and proved. friends 
of the writer who finds himself re- 
turning to them time and again. The 
reader will be kind enough to bear 
in mind that they are simply some of 
the writers’ preferences selected with 
no ulterior motive in mind except to 
share some profitable reading ex- 
perience. Since the majority of the 
inquiries asked for a short list, the 
selection has been limited to one or 
two books for each field of interest 
discussed. 

ADMINISTRATION: Personnel 
Administration, Its Principles & 
Practice by Ordway Tead & Henry 
C. Metcalf (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y.). 
A standard work on the subject, now 
in its third edition, it gives a cover- 
all picture including chapters devoted 
to The Personnel Department, Em- 
ployment Methods, Health & Safety, 
Education, Research, Rewards, Ad- 
ministrative Correlation, and Joint 
Relations. Useful for study and as a 
reference. 





ANTHROPOLOGY : Anthropol- 
ogy And Modern Life by Franz 
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Dr. James F. Bender 
Director, The National Institute for 
Human Relations 


Boas (W. W. Norton and Co., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 
Problems of race, nationalism, eugen- 
ics, education, and criminology are 
discussed by America’s most distin- 
guished anthropologist in such a way 
that the layman is presented with a 
clear and interesting explanation of 
a field of learning that has important 
implications for the business man and 
leader of his community. 

ART: The Spirit and Substance 
Of Art by Louis Flaccus (F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.). The theory, un- 
derlying pinciples, and techniques of 
art forms are presented against a 
background of the world’s most out- 
standing artists. The discerning 
reader will discover that much that 
the author has to offer can be ap- 
plied by the layman in furnishing an 
office, selecting stationery, or buying 
a picture for the living room. Beyond 
that, it’s fascinating reading. 

CROWD PSYCHOLOGY: The 
Behavior of Crowds by Everett Dean 
Martin (W. W. Norton & Co., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 
The author, a leader in the field of 
adult education and a famous con- 
ductor of forums, describes national 
peculiarities in light of the “crowd 
mind.” Ably written, this book brings 
to the layman an understanding of 
how the individual must guard 
against some of the influences of “the 
herd.” 

ECONOMICS: Economics For 
Everybody From The Pyramids To 
The Sit-Down Strike by Mervyn 
Crobaugh (W. Morrow & Co., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 
Here in one volume is presented a 
panorama of what used to be known 
as “the dismal science.”’ The “schools” 
and “isms” of economics are pre- 
sented for the layman’s consideration. 
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A good book to help build economic 
perspective in a topsy-turvy world. 

HISTORY: The Epic Of Amer- 
ica by James Truslow Adams (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston). The recent 
study conducted by The New York 
Times revealed an alarming ignor- 
ance on the part of even educated 
Americans about the history of their 
own country. Mr. Adams, who writes 
sound history like a first-rate novelist, 
presents not only the facts but leaves 
the reader with some worthy inspira- 
tions about his own country. 

INTERVIEWING: How To In- 
terview by Waltef Van Dyck Bing- 
ham & Bruce Victor Moore (Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, N. Y.). This is the standard 
work on interviewing, written in text- 
book fashion. Experimental evidence 
is presented along with suggestions— 
in great detail—on the art and science 
of interviewing. Not recommended 
for pleasure, but highly recommended 
for instruction. When we pause to 
think that the interview is probably 
the most frequently used type of 
formal speech and that training in 
it is all too often neglected, we can 
well afford to study a book of this 
kind. 

LEADERSHIP: The Art Of 
Leadership by Ordway Tead (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y.). Defining 
leadership as “the process of secur- 
ing the cooperation of a group in 
working toward a goal that they ac- 
cept as desirable,” the author says 
many helpful things to the business 
man and others. It is one of the few 
books that really defines this vague 
word “leadership.” | 

LETTER-WRITING: The Busi- 
ness Letter-Writers Manual by 
Charles Edgar Buck (George H. 
Doran & Co., 14 West 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) is one of the old 
reliables. that has gone through at 
least six editions. Here is a veritable 
storehouse of do’s and don’ts in letter- 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 























NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—vears of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by.the War Production Board. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e 
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orcing Europes Fortress 


More than men and machines are meeting the ultimate test on 
Europe’s battlefields. Allied strength, determination and wisdom 
are on trial. Bitter action is now testing the adequacy of months 
of patient planning: 


Planning that produced planes, ships, shells, tanks, guns and 
other weapons of war . . . Planning that trained and equipped 
millions of men in all branches of the service . . . Planning that 
gathered men, munitions, supplies and food from all over the 
nation and transported them to the scenes of action... Planning 
that maintains communication lines for supply and reinforce- 
ment of troops... Planning strategy—time and points of attack, 
necessary troops, equipment, reserves, supplies, hospital facilities 
and personnel. 


Planning on such a staggering scale involved countless hours of 
toil, mountains of paper work and literally billions of figures. 


To speed this figuring, thousands of Burroughs machines are on 
the job both at home and overseas, simplifying the work and con- 
tributing to accuracy. In war, just as in peace, you find Burroughs 
machines wherever there is important figure work being done. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e 
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writing practice. Useful for brush- 
ing up on correct practices, it is also 
a good book to put in the way of 
your secretary. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT: How To Develop Your 
Personality by Sadie Meyers Shellow 
(Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y.). Not only 
interesting reading but containing 
helpful suggestions based on reseach 
work, this book had a steady and de- 
serving sale since 1937. It describes 
the psychological goldbricks as well 
as the scientific materials on which 
personality is judged and rehabil- 
itated. 

PHILOSOPHY: Mansions of 
Philosophy by Will Durant (Simon & 
Schuster 120 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.). An able presentation 
of the field of philosophy with a prac- 
tical slant. Here one may obtain an 
enriched point of view in regard to 
philosophy and its relations to a wide 
variety of problems, such as chang- 
ing morals, love, marriage, and the 
reconstruction of character. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE: History 
Of Political Thought by Raymond G. 
Gettell (The Century Co., 35 West 
32nd Street, New York, & London). 
Political theories and institutions to- 
gether with the chief political think- 
ers are discussed in. ‘chronological 
order with many incidental but pen- 
etrating observations about science, 
religion, and economics. A _ good 
companion volume to Crobaugh’s 
book. 

PRONUNCIATION: The NBC 
Handbook Of Pronunciation pub- 
lished by The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., (432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.). One recommended pronunci- 
ation is given for each of more than 
12,000 words many of which are 
common pronunciation-demons. The 
standard is General American, the 
dialect spoken by more than 90,000,- 
000 Americans and Canadians. This 
book was reviewed in the November 
1943 issue of Credit and Financial 
Management. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING: Effective 
Speaking For Every Occasion by 
Willard Hayes Yeager (Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.). An advanced text on 
a most important subject for credit 
men and others in public life. Not 
only are the essential principles of 
public speaking presented but in ad- 
than 


dition more sixty speeches, 
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which illustrate the application of 
those principles to specific occasions, 
are included. Valuable for those of 
us who wish to improve our control 
of audiences. 

QUOTATIONS: Thoughts On 
The Business Of Life, edited by 
B. C. Forbes (B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.). A collection of 639 
maxims and inspirational observa- 
tions derived from the classics and 
from the speeches and writings of 
contemporary leaders, especially of 
the business world. Containing 182 
pages, it makes a handy reference 
and a convenient book for reading 
on the train. It is also useful in lo- 
cating apt illustrations when prepar- 
ing a speech or writing an article. 

READING HABITS: Intelligent 
Reading by Edward A. Tenney (F. 
S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.). This book teaches 
us how to get the most out of the 
printed page. Many of us are likely 
to fall into slovenly reading habits— 
to lose speed and efficiency. Here is 
an antidote for such bad habits. By 
following many of the suggestions 
contained in this book, the present 
writer has improved his _ reading 
ability to a surprising extent. A kind 
of testimonial recommendation. 

RELIGION: The Bible, Designed 
To Be Read As Living Literature, 
edited by Ernest Sutherland Bates 
(Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.). This is a 
thoroughly enjoyable book to read as 
literature because the contents are 
arranged in continuity and printed in 
large type. The spelling and punctu- 
ation are modernized; and prose 
passages are printed as prose, verse 
as verse, drama as drama, and letters 
as letters. Genealogies and repeti- 
tions are omitted as well as the minor 
Epistles and similar unimportant 
passages throughout. While it is not 
recommended as a substitute for the 
regular King James or the Douay 
Versions, it is an excellent work to 
have at hand as inspirational and liv- 
ing literature. The Bible, because it 
treats of all sorts of human prob- 
lems, is a basic work on human re- 
lations. 

In this category we would also 
recommend This Believing WORLD 
by Lewis Browne (Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
who describes the origin, meaning, 
and development of all the important 
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modern religions. The contents of this 
book help one to become interna- 
tionally-minded and tolerant of re- 
ligious beliefs that differ from our 
own. 

SCIENCE: A Short History of 
Science by W. T. Sedgwick & H. W. 
Taylor (Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.). Because 
science plays such a significant role 
in modern life there is every reason 
for the layman to study its contribu- 
tion to the development of the civil- 
ization in which he works and plays. 
In this book the origin, meaning, and 
development of all the sciences are 
portrayed in a way that holds the 
reader’s interest. 

SELF-ANALYSIS: The Use Of 
The Self by F. Matthias Alevander 
(E. P. Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New. York, N. Y.) is a small 
book of great merit because the 
author describes how he worked out 
over a period of years a method 
whereby he transformed his use of 
himself. If good human relations are 
to begin with the individual, then this 
book may be invaluable to the per- 
son seeking a keener insight into what 
he can do for himself through self- 
study. With some intelligent prob- 
ing, each one of us can do much in 
the way of self-improvement. 

In this category also belongs 
About Ourselves by Harry A. Over- 
street (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 
Written in a delightful style, this 
book presents the fundamentals of 
personal psychology for the layman. 
It discusses the common mechanisms 
of mental and emotional life and 
helps the reader to appreciate why we 
behave as we do. 

STUDY HABITS: How To Use 
Your Mind by Harry Dexter Kitson 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.). Written as 
a text for college students some years 
ago, it is still useful to them as well 
as to other mature readers who wish 
to learn to become efficient in study 
habits. In these days when the press- 
ure of the job and world events make 
the saving of time a necessity, this 
book can be studied with profit. Once 
its principles are applied, time is 
available for other things. 

The reading and study of these 22 
books would make a good self-con- 
ducted course of improvement. If a 
daily schedule of reading is followed, 
these 22 books should last a year 
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Postwar Pitfalls in 
Retail Merchandising 


(Continued from page 12) 


have been held in check better than 
during the last World War. Among 
the unfavorable factors, the pitfalls, 
are extremely intense competition in 
many forms; narrower profit mar- 
gins; problems’ of untrained person- 
nel and those relating to the carry- 
over and markdown of war quality 
merchandise. We must also not 
overlook the temporary unsettlement 
during the industrial reconversion 
period and the fact that even after- 
wards conditions are likely to be 
spotty, very good in some localities 
and very poor in others. 


What To Do About It? 


OW that we have examined the 

picture to some extent the ques- 
tion very naturally arises in our 
minds—‘‘What can the men’s: wear 
retailer do about all of this? Where 
should he begin and how?” I be- 
lieve it is possible for us to make 
some suggestions and to illustrate 
them with some examples of what is 
actually taking place. 

In Ohio there is a chain of hard- 
ware stores by the name of Cussins 
& Fearn Company. Presently this 
organization is operating in 22 cities. 
Like any other hardware firm, this 
organization has been through some 
rather trying times. But Cussins & 
Fearn are doing some bold, forward 
thinking. They are not going to be 
satisfied merely to rebuild their for- 
mer business. They are planning a 
definite expansion. They intend to 
modernize their existing stores and 
open others in 28 additional cities. 
And they are not simply marking 
time. until the opportune moment to 
make their moves. This firm has 
produced a very attractive folder in 
which they tell about themselves and 
their postwar plans. The folder car- 
ries illustrations of typical Cussins 
& Fearn stores and of their catalog 
(they also do a certain amount of 
mail order business). Their new 
general office building is shown. 
This folder was mailed to 6,907 
manufacturers whom they consider 
potential sources of supply in the 
postwar period. They invited these 
sources to tell them about the new 
products they are planning and what 
sort of deliveries would be made and 
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Are You Doing Fuaneiell 


Postwar , Planning? 


Will you actually have the 


needed cash for reconversion ? 


ANY manufacturers . . . including some whose working capital 

position is the best in their history ...are going to find them- 
selves short of ready cash before income from civilian production is 
flowing in. 

They’re going to need cash to reconvert or rebuild plants, tools, 
equipment . . . buy supplies and materials . . . meet payrolls, taxes, 
sales and advertising expenses. It’s going to be a real problem—money 
flowing out week after week . . . flowing out faster than wartime assets 
may become liquid . . . and with no income from sales for many months, 
perhaps a year or more. 


Plan Your Cash Requirements Now 


It’s not safe to assume that you'll have all the cash you'll need when 
your green light comes. Give your reconversion financial requirements 
the same advanced thinking and planning you've given production and 
merchandising. Plan mow what cash you will need during your transi- 
tion period. Plar. now at what points on the road you will need it. 
Decide. now what cash you can be absolutely certain of having on time from 
your own working capital. Plan mow where the balance is coming from. 
Then you'll know you'll be able to operate successfully till your product 
reaches the market and brings you returns. 


Over A Billion Advanced Since Pearl Harbor 


Farsighted manufacturers, including some of the biggest, have done 
just such intelligent financial planning. They've planned for the outside 
cash they may need, when and if they need it. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Commercial Credit has advanced more than one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. And Commercial Credit is equipped and ready 
to exceed that record in the coming transition to civilian production. 

A Commercial Credit representative will be glad to sit down with 
you and help you analyze your financial reconversion needs .. . and plan 
for them. He will explain how Commercial Credit is equipped to lend 
thousands or millions for any sound business need . . . to finance recon- 
versicn.. to give your business more working capital... to make tax 
or renegotiation payments. ..to buy other companies, etc. Address your 
inquiry to Mr. F. M. Nicodemus, Vice-President, Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You will receive prompt attention. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


New York Portland, Ore. 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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so on. Cussins & Fearn also made a 
move in another direction. They 
mailed their financial statement to 
every bank in every one of the 50 
cities in which they expect to be lo- 
cated after the war so that they 
would be known to these banks. Thus 
if their landlord finds it necessary to 
borrow money to do some remodel- 
ing to make a location available to 
Cussins & Fearn, he is much more 
likely to receive a favorable recep- 
tion of his proposal if the bank knows 
that Cussins & Fearn is the concern 
that will step into the picture. Surely 
here is another instance of sound 
thinking and courageous planning— 
and that is exactly what the men’s 
wear retailer must do also. 


The Source Of Payrolls 

HE greatest responsibility for 

sound postwar planning rests with 
the manufacturer. When he plans 
boldly, spends money in support of 
his plans and starts production, the 
wheels of industry and commerce 
start moving. Payrolls mount and 
as this happens the wage earning con- 
sumers become more confident of 
their jobs, and they will spend freely 
of their savings and earnings. This 
in turn will stimulate retail demands 
and then the retailers’ orders to the 
manufacturers will grow, compelling 
the manufacturer to maintain and 
eventually to increase his production. 
Thus you can see that the vicious 
circle of depression can readily be re- 
versed into a spiral of ever increas- 
ing prosperity. The retail mer- 
chant’s part of the picture is to do 
his own postwar planning and think- 
ing so that he may be ready to par- 
ticipate in this upward spiral—so that 
he may generate his share of confi- 
dence, and after all retail merchants 
and their employees are no small 
segment of our economic life when 
taken as a whole. Moreover, having 
no reconversion problems, the reiail- 
ers are in an especially favorable 
position to expand rapidly and there- 
by aid in the quick return to peace- 
time prosperity. 

So there are things that can be 
done to meet and solve this maze of 
problems that seem to lie ahead. 
Right now the retail merchant should 
be busy. If he has not already done 
so, he should join with other retail- 
ers in his community to undertake 
2 survey such as is sponsored by the 
CED to determine the present and 
probable postwar position of his com- 
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munity. It will help him draw sound 
conclusions as to when whatever war 
activity is now carried on in his com- 
munity will end and when normal 
peacetime civilian production may 
likely resume. 


Picture His Situation 


E will have a better picture of 

the effect of the war on the 
population of his community, of his 
backlog of consumer demand in 
terms of specific types of merchan- 
dise, of the postwar employment 
prospects, etc. Next he should ex- 
amine his own place in the picture, 
in the light of what the community 
survey has revealed. He should con- 
sider the adequacy of his facilities, 
his finances, his personnel and _ his 
sources of supply to meet his post- 
war problems. And he must. make 
the necessary plans to meet any short- 
comings. He should keep an open 
mind about new products and he 
should re-examine his customer re- 


lations, many of which have been 
sadly neglected, and in some cases 
even abused, during the war period. 


From all of this it seems to me 
that one conclusion is inescapable. 
The postwar period is going to place 
a premium on good management on 
the part of men’s wear retailers as 
never before. The third C of credit 
—namely, CAPACITY —will be- 
come of paramount importance, for 
the men’s wear retailers’ success will 
depend upon his ability to anticipate 
changes and to adapt his business 
to meet them in time. He must be 
more alert, better informed. keep 
closer to his business and work 
harder than ever before. That I be- 
lieve will go for us credit men and 
women also, for, as I said at the be- 
ginning, out of our customers’ prob- 
lems will come ours and to the ex- 
tent that we understand them and 
can be of some help in solving them, 
to that extent we may also solve our 
own. 


George Committee Offers 14 Points 
in Demobilization Plan 


In its report to the Senate, the 
Post-War Committee headed by 
uw Senator Walter F. George, of 
Georgia, recommends that the 
post-war problems facing the United 
States be turned over to an “Office 
of Demobilization” to be set up at 
once “to direct and coordinate the 
activities of all government agencies 
dealing with demobilization.” The 
report also recommends action on 14 
other obligations facing Congress 
which are listed in the report as 
follows: 

1. Prompt termination of war con- 
tracts and the clearing of war plants 
of present inventories to make way 
for peacetime production. 

2. Orderly disposal of surplus war 
property. 

3. Unemployment compensation to 
absorb the individual economic 
shocks that will come with mass con- 
versions. The committee will report 
on this separately soon. 

4. Construction projects for which 
necessary materials must be made 
available immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of war. 
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5. Residential construction, upon 
which a later report will be made with 
recommendations to stimulate home 
building programs and increase em- 
ployment. 

6. Migration and restraining of 
war workers, with steps taken to 
avoid a “freezing” of excess labor in 
war-boom areas. 

7. Price controls and rationing, 
with studies to determine which re- 
strictions should be retained, and for 
how long, after the war. 

8. A post-war budget to eliminate 
unnecessary expenditures, and pro- 
vision for a yardstick beside which 
to lay all proposed expenditures and 
taxes so that an over-all picture may 
be obtained. 

9. Refinancing of Treasury obliga- 
tions, concededly an “immense” prob- 
lem to which “too careful considera- 
tion cannot be given.” 

10. Post-war taxation, involving 
such problems as how much can be 
taxed away from the purchasing 
power of low-income groups, what 
revisions must be made in corporate 
levies to make ownership and equity 
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investment attractive, and what taxes 
can do to provide an impetus to 
ereater production and use of pro- 
ducers’ goods. Stimulation of equity 
investment. 

11. Expansion of foreign trade. 


12. Prevention of monopolies and 


trade barriers, with the States being 
urged to examine such practices that 
lie beyond the reach of the Federal 
Government. 

13. Limitations in the Con- 
gressional delegation of powers to 
the executive branch, with probably 
a joint committee, with an adequate 
technical and legal staff, to uncover 
abuses. 

14. Elimination of the overlapping 
functions of government. 

This, the committee asserted, was 
the role of Congress. It declared also 
that the Government also had a role 
in solving the problems. 

One of the recommendations made 
by James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, in his testimony before 
the George Committee was for im- 
mediate release of machine tool 
orders so that American manufac- 
turers could prepare now for peace- 
time production. Mr. Byrnes also 
recommended : 

That States be induced to liberalize 
their unemployment compensation 
laws by providing Federal funds if 
necessary during the conversion 
period. The George committee is 
still studying this program, and the 
pending bill leaves blank the amounts 
of compensation and the number of 
weeks such benefits should run. 

Provision for the transportation of 
migratory workers in war industries 
back to their homes, a plan which is 
expected to be inserted in the George- 
Murray bill. 

Unemployment compensation cov- 
erage for Federal industrial workers. 

Extension of the authority and 
lending powers of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 


Early enactment of legislation, now 
being studied, to define policies for 
the disposal of surplus war property. 

Immediate work on a post-war tax 
bill so war taxation can be ended 
promptly at the termination of hos- 
tilities. Such a program, the George 
Committee pointed out, would have 
to be written without knowledge of 
what the national income will be, but 
predicted that if it stimulated invest- 
ment and purchasing power, rates 
would be lowered drastically. 
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must not be shed in vain 


Wasted are sweat, blood and tears without the tan- 
gible products of industrial might. From production 
will come victory today ...a more abundant life 
tomorrow. We in America have built the world’s 
greatest industrial capacity ... and we must guard 
it well. Insurance, in supplying this protection, is 
shielding America’s most vital asset for peace or war. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
protection, get in touch with him today; you'll find 
him listed in your ’phone book. 


“‘Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer’’ 
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Detroit Manufacturer Offers Plan for 


End-of-War Severance Pay 


In an address before a meeting 
of industrialists in New York 

WM early in June Col. Willard F. 

Rockwell, chairman of the board 
of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
presented an unemployment compen- 
sation plan which would provide for 
severance pay for those now em- 
ployed in war production. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of Col. Rock- 
well’s plan: 

“This program is presented as a 
contribution to post-war planning. It 
is designed to promote a measure of 
security for both labor and industry 
in the economic unheaval that will 
follow contract terminations. 

“Industry has already experienced 
‘cut-backs’ or readjustments in the 
war production program. The dis- 
tuptions these produce are indicative. 
Probably sooner than is realized, re- 
adjustments will become everyday 
practice as military requirements 
diminish. The period between a 
whole or substantial cancellation of 
war contracts and the resumption of 
production for civilian use is fraught 
with danger for both labor and in- 
dustry. Millions of employees will be 
thrown out of work for varying 
periods of time. 

“Under the present method of ex- 
cess profit controls, it is made ex- 
ceedingly difficult to establish reserves 
for maintenance of employment dur- 
ing the period of reconversion. Nor 
has there been any practical provision 
set up to enable industry to absorb 
returning military personnel and at 
the same time continue to employ 
those now on the payroll. 

“It is absolutely imperative that we 
recognize this problem and take some 
immediate steps if we are to avoid the 
disastrous consequences that must 
follow our failure to provide a work- 
able solution before the actuality is 
upon both labor and industry. 

“The following program is sub- 
mitted with the thought that it is at 
least based upon considerations of 
practicality : 

“1. Every company engaged in 
whole or substantial part with war 
production, be permitted to withhold 
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from 1943-1944 and 1945 gross in- 
come after taxes and normal profit, 
and before renegotiation, a sum up 
to the equal of one average week’s 
wage or salary for each month of 
continuous employment of each per- 
son on the payroll, with a maximum 
total equal to 24 weeks’ wage or 
salary for employees who have 
worked two years or more. 

“2. Based upon the same formula, 
an equal sum to be withheld for each 
ex-employee now serving in the 
armed forces, with the same maxi- 
mum and minimum withholdings op- 
erative. ° 

“3. These funds shall be held by 
each company. A complete record of 
such withholdings, together with the 
record of each active employee, plus 
those serving in the armed forces, 
shall be sent to the Social Security 
Board. Payments out of the fund 
shall also be recorded with the Social 
Security Board. These records shall 
be available to the public. 

“4, Disbursements of these funds 
to unemployed workers will start at 
the time of complete cancellation of 
war contracts. Or in the instance of 
graduated contract cancellations due 
to readjustments in the war produc- 
tion program, a joint labor-manage- 
ment committee in each plant shall 
determine the mutually satisfactory 
point at which disbursements shall 
start. In the case of .ex-employees 
returning from the armed forces, 
payment shall start upon personal ap- 
plication of each ex-employee. 

“5. Disbursements are to be made 
at a rate in conformity with the maxi- 
mum and minimum established by 
state or federal governments for un- 
employment compensation, until 

(a) a job of comparable skill and 

compensation as last held shall 
be made available to each per- 
son entitled to these benefits. 
or 


(b) until such time as the total 

benefits accruing to each indi- 

' vidual employe are completely 
disbursed, or 


(c) until other employment is ob- 
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tained by each person entitled 
to these benefits. 

“6. At the end of two years after 
complete settlement of all terminated 
war contracts, all withheld funds not 
disbursed by the companies operating 
under this plan shall be paid to the 
federal government. 

“In addition to the foregoing, and 
because it bears a definite relation- 
ship to the problems inherent in re- 
conversion, the following recom- 
mendation is made: 


“The Government shall appoint a 
joint board of labor leaders and 
qualified business experts to examine 
at once the present inventories of ma- 
terials, commodities, semi- and 
finished goods and production facili- 
ties in the possession or control of 
each claimant agency and to recom- 
mend to the government immediate 
steps to readjust any production pro- 
gram, either up or down, where it is 
shown that threatening surpluses are 
clearly indicated. Such information 
can, if deemed advisable, be kept con- 
fidential. However, the admission by 
government officials of a minimum of 
$50,000,000,000 surplus of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods which will 
be on hand at the end of the war 
makes it evident that planning in ad- 
vance of the time when such a con- 
dition can wreck whole industries 
must be started at once. 

“Unless some such action as the 
foregoing is undertaken at once, 
there can be no assurance that the 
period of reconversion will not find 
either the national or state govern- 
ments faced with mountainous un- 
employment compensation expendi- 
tures—expenditures so heavy in some 
instances that the financial structure 
of certain states may be imperiled. 

“If, however, the remedy is at- 
tempted by means of added national 
taxation to implement present state 
unemployment compensation funds, 
the termination of contracts will find 
industry saddled with a continuing 
and intolerable burden. This plan 
provides a definite termination point 
for the accumulation of reserves for 
this use. 

“This formula is presented as 
being equitable to all companies, large 
and small, and to the employees 
thereof, who have converted, in whole 
or in part, ‘their normal production 
for peace to that of production for 
war.” 
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WPB Orders 
Give First Releases 
for Reconversion 


. On July 11 the following an- 
. 


nouncement made by the War 

Production Board authorized 

the first plans for reconversion 
to peacetime production : 

Executive Vice Chairman Charles 
E. Wilson of the War Production 
Board today announced the schedule 
for the issuance of the four orders 
designed to enable industry to pre- 
pare now for limited reconversion. 

The issuance dates for these orders 
have been scheduled with the concur- 
rence of Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
Chairman, who is convalescing at 
home from an attack of pneumonia. 
The schedule was set in order to give 
the War Manpower Commission 
more time to perfect its organization 
and administrative controls. The 
schedule calls for issuance of the or- 
ders in the following sequence: 

1. On July 15 will be issued or- 
ders lifting some of the current re- 
strictions on the use of aluminum and 
magnesium. 

Since aluminum and magnesium 
are now generally speaking in easier 
supply, and their substitution for 
other metals may improve products 
and save manpower, it is proposed to 
remove restrictions on the use of 
these metals in making those end 
products which are already allowed 
to be made of other metals. Substi- 
tution of aluminum or magnesium, 
however, will not be allowed to in- 
crease the total production of end 
products. A manufacturer, who uses 
more than five hundred pounds of 
one of these metals per quarter as 
a substitute for other metals will be 
given only a deferred allotment under 
CMP, which would be subject to dis- 
placement by certified allotments. Al- 
lotments of aluminum for the pro- 
duction of pots and pans will be 
made under existing CMP pro- 
cedures with the usual checks on ex- 
pansion of production in tight labor 
areas. As soon as administrative 
controls by the War Manpower Com- 
mission become fully operative, addi- 
tional restrictions on aluminum will 
be removed. 


_ 2. On July 22 an order will be 
issued permitting the making of the 
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..- fo help head off Credit Losses 


in the uncertain days ahead 


F ever there was a time when 

manufacturers and wholesalers 
needed an understanding of ““The 
A-B-C. of Credit Insurance’”’. . . 
it is NOW! Looking ahead, it 
seems certain that war industry’s 
shutoffs, layoffs, and payoffs will 
jolt many a business .. . may 
upset some of your customers 
... Shut off their ability to pay. 


What companies will be hit? 
How hard? How soon? Nobody 
knows the answers to these 
questions. That’s why American 
Credit Insurance can lift a load 
of worry ...andrisk ...from your 
business through the many un- 
certainties that lie ahead. 
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American Credit Insurance 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
for goods shipped ... pays you 
when your customers can’t... 
keeps you from worrying and 
waiting indefinitely for settle- 
ment ... puts a definite cash value 
on your accounts receivable. 


Let us give you more informa- 
tion. Write today for a copy of 
“The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,” 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y., Dept. 47, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 
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minimum number of models neces- 
sary for strictly experimental pur- 
poses. It will not allow samples for 
sales promotion. Every person pro- 
posing to make experimental models 
would have to file with WPB a for- 
mal pledge that he would not permit 
such activity to interfere with war 
production or essential civilian pro- 
duction. If the proposed expendi- 
ture for any model for any month ex- 
ceeds $5,000, the specific approval of 
WPB and the War Manpower Com- 
mission would be required. Mate- 
rials to make experimental models 
will be available on a AA-3 rating. 

3. On July 29 will be issued an or- 
der permitting the placing of unrated 
orders for machine tools and equip- 
ment. 

This regulation will (a) permit 
the placing of unrated orders after 
WPB has investigated to make sure 
that suitable existing equipment 
(from surplus stocks or otherwise) 
is not available ; (b) permit the filling 
of unrated orders on machine tools 
and equipment, but only to the ex- 
tent that this can be done without in- 
terference with rated orders and with 
available manpower facilities and ma- 
terial, and (c) assign low ratings 
for machine tools and equipment 
needed for resumption of civilian 
production, but only in those cases 
where the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee has definitely programmed 
such future production, or in excep- 
tional cases where the equipment re- 
quires an especially long time to pro- 
duce and where it does not interfere 
with war production. 

4. On Aug. 15 will be issued an 
order, which will set up procedures 
by which individual manufacturers 
who have facilities and manpower not 
needed for the war effort, and where 
the material is available, could get 
permission through the War Produc- 
tion Board field office to make civilian 
articles not now allowed, or to exceed 
present limits on the quantities of 
articles whose production at present 
is permitted. 

The revised schedule of issuance 
dates for these orders was agreed 
upon after extensive review to as- 
sure safeguards that would be needed 
to prevent any possibility of interfer- 
ence with military production. 

In his statement of June 18 Mr. 
Nelson emphasized the fact that the 
next three months would in some 
ways be the most critical the country 
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has yet faced in war production, with 
an increased need for on-schedule 
production and manpower shortage 
which is causing some of the most 
critical programs to lag behind sched- 
ule. At that time he said: 

‘This obviously means there can be 
precious little in the way of expanded 
civilian production in the immediate 
future. But in the interest of war 
production itself, and for the protec- 
tion of the entire economy, it never- 
theless is essential to prepare now for 
the return to civilian production. Just 
as industrial preparations for war 
had to be started long before large- 
scale fighting began, so also the in- 
dustrial preparations for peace must 
be begun in plenty of time before the 
fighting ends.” 

At a special meeting of the War 
Production Board today, the sched- 
ule for these orders was discussed 
at length with all the agencies repre- 
sented on the Board, including the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Maritime Commission and 
the War Manpower Commission. It 
was determined that the issuance of 
these orders as scheduled will permit 
industry to make preparations for 
limited reconversion without jeop- 
ardizing military production sched- 
ules, which as to many important 
munitions items must be immediately 
increased to meet requirements for 
enlarged military activity in all the- 
atres of war. 

Manufacturers who have sufficient 
free manpower and facilities available 
to resume civilian production after 
the War Production Board issues its 
so-called “spot authorization regula- 
tion, now slated for Aug. 15, may 
find that WPB will require them to 
produce one or more items from a 
list of about 125 articles deemed 
necessary for the civilian economy, 
provided their facilities are adaptable 
to the production of these goods. 

Under present plans, Schedule B 
of the spot authorization order will 
list necessary products, including 
products listed by the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements, on. which WPB 
will assign an AA-5 rating. 


If WPB finds that a manufacturer 
has the labor and facilities to produce 
ene or more of the items in Schedule 
B, and the manufacturer refuses to 
produce them, his application to pro- 
duce other items may be denied. In 
addition, regardless of whether the 
manufacturer is equipped to make 
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any of the Schedule B items, no pref- 
erence ratings will be granted except 
for products in this schedule. 

The spot authorization order will 
also contain a Direction 1, which will 
list, under present plans, approxi- 
mately 70 Land M orders. Manufac- 
turers will be allowed to file applica- 
tions for relief from the provisions of 
these orders to the extent that the 
provisions either prohibit manufac- 
ture entirely or restrict the amount of 
production permitted. Other  re- 
strictive provisions of the orders, 
such as on the types of models which 
may be made, on the kinds of ma- 
terials which may be used, on the 
amount of materials which may be 
used for any unit of the article, on 
end uses, on deliveries, and on inven- 
tories, will remain in effect for the 
time being. 

Schedule A of the spot authoriza- 
tion order will show a list of prod- 
ucts, components and materials which 
are still in tight supply. In applying 
for permission to produce the articles 
listed in Schedule B or articles from 
which production restrictions will be 
removed by Direction 1, manufac- 
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turers will have to show their require- 
ments for the critical components, 
products and materials which are 
listed in Schedule A. 


Two Amendments to 
Regulation ‘W' Are 
Now In Effect 


The following from the Fed- 

eral Reserve Suilletin tells of 
two additional amendments to 

Regulation W which relates to 
consumer credit: 

Amendment No. 12 was occasioned 
by the adoption of price ceilings for 
used automobiles by the Office of 
Price Administration and was made 
effective on the same date that the 
price ceilings became effective. Prior 
to this Amendment, credits for the 
purpose of purchasing used automo- 
biles could not exceed two-thirds of 
the cash price or two-thirds of the 
average retail value as published in 
an automobile appraisal guide, which- 
ever was lower. Since July 10, ref- 
erence to appraisal guides is no 
longer required. A provision already 
in the regulation limits instalment 
sale credits to no more than two- 
thirds of the ceiling price. 

Amendment No. 13 clarifies the 
way in which mixed credits consist- 
ing in part of credit subject to the 
regulation and in part of credit not 
subject to the regulation shall be 
handled. Térms for the mixed cred- 
its must be such that the require- 
ments of the regulation for the part 
subject to it are satisfied, but the part 
not subject may be treated in any way 
the creditor may choose. 

The text of the Amendments is as 
follows : 

AMENDMENT No. 12 To 
TION W 

Regulation W is hereby amended 
in the following respects, effective 
July 10, 1944: 

1. By amending section 13(c) en- 
titled “Down Payment on Automo- 
biles and Motorcycles” so that it will 
read as follows: 

(c) Down Payment on Automo- 
biles and Motorcycles—For a new 
or used automobile or a new or used 
motorcycle, the down payment 
(which may be in cash or in the 
form of a trade-in or in both forms) 
shall be one-third of the cash price. 

2. By amending section 13(e) en- 


REGULA- 
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titled ‘““Maximum Amount of Loan” 


so that the last paragraph will read’ 


as follows: 

A loan to purchase a new or used 
automobile or a new or used motor- 
cycle shall not exceed two-thirds oi 
the cash price. 
AMENDMENT No. 13 To REGULA- 
TION W 

Regulation W is hereby amended 
effective June 22, 1944, by striking 
out subsection (b) of section 12 and 
substituting the following: 

(b) Extension of Credit for 
Mixed Purposes.—In case an exten- 
sion of credit is partly subject to 
one section of this regulation and 


partly subject to another section, the 
amount and terms of such extension 
of credit shall be such as would re- 
sult if the credit were divided into 
two or more parts and each part were 
treated as if it stood alone. In case 
an extension of credit is partly sub- 
ject to this regulation and partly not 
subject to the regulation, the amount 
and terms of such extension of credit 
shall be such as would result if the 
credit were divided and the part sub- 
ject to the regulation were treated ac- 
cording to the applicable provisions 
of the regulation; the part not sub- 
ject to the regulation may be treated 
as if the regulation did not exist. 
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A Plan for Handling Past Due Accounts 


(Continued from page 6) 


ceivable Trial Balance and Past Due 
Report”—a combination of two re- 
ports in one. Two copies of this re- 
port are sent to the Home Offfice 
monthly. One for the use of the ac- 
counting department and the other 
for control purposes by the credit 
department. 


All Branches on Recap 


LL branch reports are recapped 
in a comparative statement which 
is made available to all branches so 
that the status among all branches 
can be determined (Exhibit C). 


particular industry may not be adapt- 
able to others. The procedure that 
has finally evolved in our own or- 
ganization is based upon our experi- 
ence, the experience of others, our 
own research, and much trial and 
error. As a result, we have been able 
to integrate activity and forms for 
more than one purpose to the over 
all benefit of our Company. 


Guarding Good Will 


T is agreed that the function of 
collecting is simple if it is defined 
as the collection of accounts to the 


CUSTOMER'S STATEMENT 
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Customer's Signature 
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These reports are also used to de- 
termine collection percentage figures 
and other statistical analysis. 

To insure further control over in- 
dividual accounts at the branches any 
items recurring as delinquent from 
month to month are listed on a special 
report and sent to the branch for 
completion. A simple comment as to 
branch collection activity is all that is 
desired—comparison of these state- 
ments with subsequent reports pro- 
vide a perfect check as to the proper 
movement of collections (Exhibit D). 

As indicated at the beginning of 
this paper the methods used in our 
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elimination of bad debts and without 
regard to customer good will. How- 
ever, there is no need for a credit 
executive’ to administer that function. 
The significance of a credit-collection 
job well done is the ability of the 
credit executive to enhance the profits 
of his Company through the stimula- 
tion and encouragement of sales and 
the proper control for collection of 
the accounts receivable. This require- 
ment is no small task and in our 
opinion can only be accomplished 
through practical application of the 
partnership of sales and credits. 
The control of accounts receivable 
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is a tangible matter requiring the de- 
velopment of technical methods and 
systems to meet particular problems 
and purposes. The enlistment of the 
salesmen toward the accomplishment 
of that control is in itself difficult 
but essential and it can be accom- 
plished through proper education and 
salesmanship. Education so that the 
salesmen appreciate the reasons for 
credit department requests and ac- 
tivity. Salesmanship so that the sales- 
men are convinced that it is to their 
benefit to cooperate voluntarily when 
and where needed in the credit-col- 
lection picture. Even so the “partner- 
ship” must be a working reality to 
be perpetuated. 


In Defense of the 


Credit Executive 
(Continued from page &) 


those who see only the results are apt 
to look on with envy, wondering why 
they didn’t get into the same favored 
line of business. They don’t go back 
to the days when the company had no 
rating, when the big prosperous 
plant, now employing hundreds of 
men and women, existed only in the 
imagination of the man who built it 
to its present size. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty 
to quote, “Be Strong,” by M. D. 
Babcock. 

Be Strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, 

to drift; 

We have hard work to do, and loads 

to lift, 

Shun not the struggle—face it, 

tis God’s gift. 

Be Strong! 

Say not, the days are evil. Who's 

to blame? 

And fold the hands and acquiesce— 

Oh shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely 

in God’s name. 

Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched 

the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day 

how long; : 

Faint not—fight on! 

comes the song. 

So let us do that what we have to 
do, when it must be done, whether 
we like it or not. And, do that what 
is right at the time it is done, regard- 
less of the consequences ; no man can 
do otherwise. 


Tomorrow 
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CED Urges Plan Now 
for Advertising and 
Sales After V-Day 


The Committee for Economic 
Development in a report release 
W late in July urges manufacturers 
to begin now to plan on sales 
and advertising campaigns which can 
be started immediately after Ger- 
many is defeated. This report con- 
tained a booklet just issued by CED 
and intended ‘“‘as an aid to the na- 
tional program of selling more goods 
and creating more jobs after the 
war,’ the CED booklet presents a 
comprehensive schedule of recom- 
mendations outlining a policy of ac- 
tion for wholesalers and retailers to 
prepare themselves for an over-all 
national postwar expansion of at 
least 35 to 40 per cent above the 
1940 level of production of goods 
and services and to make the neces- 
sary adjustments brought about by 
wartime changes in production, em- 
ployment, savings and marketing 
techniques. 

Rapid development of air freight 
and the probability of new high- 
speed roads in the future represent 
only two of the changes which will 
lay open new opportunities and prob- 
lems to the wholesaler and retailer, 
the study declares. Among the other 
factors cited are development of new 
goods, improvements on old prod- 
ucts, population gains and changes, 
the enormous need for replacement 
of old or worn-out goods, continua- 
tion of a high level of purchasing 
power after the war, repayment of 
debts and mortgages during the 
period of wartime shortages and the 
vast accumulation of pent-up’ con- 
sumer demand and savings. 

Wholesalers must formulate plans 
for the future as soon as possible, 
the report states, because increased 
labor costs as well as price and pro- 
duction competition after the war 
will force the manufacturer and re- 
tailer to “look for low-cost methods 
of distribution.” Retailers must also 
map plans now because efforts to 
bring about an increase of 35 to 40 
per cent over 1940 in the production 
of goods and services means that 
“either there will be more stores, or 
larger stores, or swifter turnover and 
better methods in present stores,” the 
study continues. 
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“New kinds of retailing are now 
being planned in some quarters, and 
new methods of distribution from 
manufacturer to retailer. Retailers 
who are alive to changes and who 
lay their own plans will be better able 
to meet changes as they come.” 

Emphasizing that retailers and 
wholesalers will always be vital to the 
domestic economy because of the 
mass production techniques and cen- 
tralization of manufacture utilized in 
this country and also the fact that 
they provide time and place utility 
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are on the wing. To maintain adequate 


in the economic structure, the report 
discusses in detail the factors and 
problems which these merchants 
should consider in planning their 
post-war operations. 

For the wholesaler, these are the 
questions of: (1) Selecting and de- 
veloping customers; (2) organizing 
profitable sales volume; (3) review- 
ing buying policies and receiving 
methods; (4) analyzing physical 


plant and order handling, and (5) 
reviewing controls of inventories and 
costs. 
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protection for what you own, insurance 
must follow. 

In practically every community in 
America there is a Home Town Agent or 


. _ _ Broker representing Fireman’s Fund, 


/ ~*~ ‘ready to help you adapt your insurance to 


changing conditions. 


Call him in... tell him your problems 


: _____,.. let him analyze your risks and prescribe 











H - PERMANENCE : STABILITY 


for them. And remember, when your 
policy is in a Fireman’s Fund company 


you have the right to feel secure. 


Gutomobile » Marine + Casually « Fidelity » Surety 


Freemans Forno Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


we INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
TPL A meeila- Uh 
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Will History Repeat ? 


We hope not — but can you 
afford not to be prepared? #7 






after World War I 


Following World War I, although the 
volume of business had increased 
only a little over 28 per cent, credit 
losses increased so rapidly that in 
1921 they were eight times as great 
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HERE will be profitable business after victory in World War II. § * 

“ AS 

But there will also be some business on which losses will be § ;; 

tio 

sustained. The problem will be to distinguish between the profit- § ” 

able and the potentially unprofitable outlets. Now is the time to 9‘ 

Pr 

start watching the trend, which will be reflected in the payment per- - 

0 

formance record of your individual customers. . 

le 

Up-to-date ledger experience, available to you when you register § } 

o e e eig 

your customers’ names with Credit Interchange, will help you “ 

the 

make sound decisions. Credit Interchange Automatic Revision J ,, 

ad 

and Credit Interchange Signal Service will show you where sales § «© 

CO! 

effort can be increased to advantage, and where steps should be § ,, 

taken to prevent losses. D 

“For Service I 
nly” For detailed information about registering your ) 
customers’ names with Credit Interchange, con- fo 

tact the Bureau in your area, or write ' 

M 

. Credit Interchange Bureaus is 

REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. go 
Ofttovs tn more NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN : 
than rinci 1 


Burees, Sete, LLS4 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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A section devoted to 


Credit Association affairs 





Two Day Meet on 
International Credit 


Slated for Nov. 14-15 


A two-day conference on International 
Credit and Finance to commemorate the 
2th anniversary of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on No- 
vember 14th and 15th. Robert L. Simp- 
son, President of the National Association 
of Credit Men, will make the address of 
welcome while Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager-on-leave of the National 
Association, will keynote the conference 
with a talk on the responsibilities of the 
foreign credit executive in the formula- 
tion and administration of his company’s 
post-war foreign credit policy. 


It is planned to have government and 
business leaders discuss such subjects as 
“Monetary Stabilization,’ “Surplus War 
Property Disposal,” “Post-War Foreign 
Trade Controls,” and “Post-War Credit 
Competition in Foreign Markets.” 

The second day at the meeting will be 
given over to a round table conference on 
current and post-war questions and prob- 
lems in connection with foreign credits, 
finance and exchange, and to meetings of 
the industry groups sponsored by the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau. An out- 
standing feature of the conference will be 
the luncheons conducted by the Foreign 
Trade Bankers and by the Export Man- 
agers Club of New York, which will be 
addressed by nationally known bankers and 
foreign traders. Further details on the 
conference will be released in forthcoming 
issues of “Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment,” 


Des Moines "C™" Men 
Have News Bulletin 


Des Moines: “Central Iowa Credit In- 
former” is the name of a new Bulletin 
being issued by the Central Iowa Unit, 
National Association of Credit Men (Des 
Moines Association of Credit Men). It is 
@ one sheet mimeographed. In the first 
'ssue Secretary Don Neiman reports the 
ood prospect of organizing an Associa- 
tion at Quincy, Ill. The Des Moines 
Credit men held their annual picnic at 
Grandview Park on July 15th. 
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To Promote Par-Payment 
Check Laws in Dakota 
And Minnesota This Fall 


Minneapolis: National Director John E. 
Hoff, Klearflax Linen Looms Company of 
Duluth, has called a special meeting of 
presidents, counselors and secretaries of the 
Associations in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota to consider plans to promote a par-pay- 
ment check law in these two states. The 
proposed legislation in Minnesota will be 
promoted by a committee composed of Na- 
tional Director Hoff, J. N. McBride, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., St. Paul, H. W. 
Swenson, Reinhard Brothers Company, 
Minneapolis. The committee to promote 
this legislation in North Dakota will be 
headed by L. C., Follet, Smith-Follet and 
Crowl, Fargo. 

Marshall A. Frost, Minneapolis Iron 
Store, has been elected president of the 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men. 
Other officers elected were: Walter H. 
Thune, General Credit Manager, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co.; Councilor, E. C. Vor- 
lander, Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 

A turnout of 86 was on hand for the 
annual golf tournament held in July. The 
day’s sport program was under the direc- 
tion of Clarence W. Pierson, Minneapolis 
Star-Journal. 


Merit Rating Law Is 
Passed in Louisiana 


New Orleans: A new merit rating law 
for unemployment has just been enacted 
in this state. This bill was enacted at a 
special session of the state legislature and 
is considered to be a distinct victory for 
industry. The Shreveport Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association and the New Orleans 
Association of Credit Men joined with 
other commerce and industry associations 
to secure the passage of this new law. 
Its passage is the culmination of a state- 
wide effort started in 1942. 

Another law just signed by the Governor 
adds a new section to the Louisiana Lien 
Law. This new section gives protection 
to material men not provided in the original 
law. This new law is known as Number 
281 and is a part of Public act 298 of 1926. 
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400 Reservations for 
Tri-State Conference 
at Atlantic City in Oct. 


Atlantic City: Some 400 reservations 
have been made at Hotel Chelsea for the 
annual Tri-State Conference to be held 
here on October 15, 16 and 17th, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Eastern Pennsylvania and 
the New Jersey Association of Credit Men. 
The delegates will gather on Sunday eve- 
ning for a program of entertainment. Mon- 
day, October 16, will be devoted to a gen- 
eral discussion of postwar credit problems 
with important speakers to present the 
various subjects. Round table discussions 
have been arranged to follow each ad- 
dress. 

The sessions this year will stress the 
every-day problems of the credit executive. 
The Tri-State conference has been noted 
for years for its serious study of credit 
work and the sponsors aim to keep this 
year’s session up to that high standard. 

The trip to Atlantic City from New 
York requires but two and a half hours 
on a train which goes direct to the sea- 
side resort. Many up-state credit men plan 
to join the New York City contingent for 
the trip over starting early Sunday after- 
noon on October 15th. 


Foreign Trade Will Be 
Discussed By Chicago 
Exporters Group 


Chicago: A very interesting series of 
meetings has been planned by the Foreign 
Trade Division Committee of The Chicago 
Association of Credit Men for the Foreign 
Trade Group which meets regularly every 
month at the Union League Club. For the 
July meeting the subject decided upon was 
“International Currency Stabilization” and 
for the October meeting the subject for 
discussion will be “Postwar Credit Poli- 
cies.” The August meeting will be a round 
table discussion under the direction of 
three members of the group. The Septem- 
ber meeting has been set aside for the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men which 
is planning a round table conference in 
Chicago. 
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400 Out for Annual 
Trade Group Dinner 
Of Los Angeles C.M.A. 


Los Angeles: Four hundred members 
of the Los Angeles Credit Managers’ Asso- 
ciation joined in a dual celebration; the 
annual Trade Group night and the annual 
meeting to elect officers and directors for 
the ensuing year. Bryant Essick, Essick 
Manufacturing Company, was elected presi- 
dent; K. J. Koebig, Liquid Carbonic Pacific 
Corporation, first vice president; R. D. 
Roberts, Union Oil Company of California, 
second vice president; Lewis J. Ashby, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Treasurer. 


All Trade Groups were well represented 
and many tables were beautifully decorated. 
First prize, awarded to the Meat Packers 
Group and the Milling and Flour Group 
received the award for “most symbolic.” 
As a result those seated at the winners’ 
tables were able to toast the committee in 
charge, the former with champagne and 
the latter with sparkling burgundy. The 
Industrial Group, largest in point of at- 
tendance notified by a large placard, “our 
decorations have gone to war.” The funds 
usually apportioned for decorations hav- 
ing been given to the Red Cross. They 
were not without a prize, being awarded 
a large decorated cake for first place in 
the Trade Group Membership contest. 


Prizes were then awarded high point 
winners in the membership handicap. Mar- 
jorie Wright, Scully Bros., took first place 
and a $100.00 War Bond. Art Bode, 
Mefford Chemical Company, second and a 
$50.00 War Bond. Lester Fishbeck, Coast 
Packing Company, third for a $25.00 War 
Bond. Not detracting from the point win- 
ners, attention was called to the efforts of 
two who were not entered in the contest. 
Lew Ashby, Super Zeb and Chairman of 
the Membership Committee is credited with 
seven members and Geo. Van Vorst, past 
president of the Association and Board of 
Trade, with thirteen. 


Following dinner, and while the floor 
was being cleared, pictures; were shown 
in the patio through the courtesy of Presi- 
dent Elect Bryant Essick. The balance of 
the evening was devoted to dancing and 
good fellowship. 


——__—. 


Petroleum Division 
To Meet in Chicago 
On October 23, 24, 25 


St. Louis: Announcement was made at 
the headquarters of the Petroleum Divi- 
sion of the National Association of Credit 
Men here that the annual meeting of the 
Petroleum Division will be held on Octo- 
ber 23, 24 and 25th at the La Salle Hotel 
in Chicago. The program committee has 
been hard at work on a schedule of dis- 
cussions for the three day session. The 
general theme of the meeting will be based 
upon the problems facing the industry after 
Victory-day. 
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News From the 
Women's Clubs 





Atlanta: The Credo Club, Atlanta, 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Eleanor Gatlin, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; Vice 
President, Miss Marie Caldwell, General 
Shoe Corporation; Secretary, Miss Hazel 
Bowles, John H. Harland Company; 
Treasurer, Miss Mildred Schenck, Kraft 
Cheese Company. 

At the June meeting the name of the 
club was changed from Credo Club to At- 
lanta Wholesale Credit Women’s Club. 
At this meeting Mrs. Carmen Dobbs and 
Mrs. Marjorie Jennings made entertain- 
ing and instructive reports on the War 
Credit Congress. 

St. Paul: The St. Paul Credit Women’s 
Club were guests of the Truman E. Reyn- 
olds and Mrs. Reynolds, at their Turtle 
Lake Summer Home. With boating, swim- 
ming, badminton, and soft ball all in the 
day’s program, a busy and eventful day 
was enjoyed by both guests, and host and 
hostess. 





San Francisco: “At the June 21 meeting 
of the Credit Women’s Club of the Credit 
Managers Association of Northern and 
Central California, the following officers 
were installed: 

Lucile Duarte, President, General Brew- 
ing Corporation; Ruth Williams Ewin, 
Vice President, Stefani Brothers; Cecilia 
Boock, Treasurer, Yawman and Erbe Mfg. 
Co.; Della O’Brien, Secretary, Rainier 
Brewing Company. 

Judge Melvyn I. Cronin was Installing 
Officers.” 





Cleveland: The regular meeting of the 
Cleveland Credit Women’s Club was held 
on Thursday, June 15, at the College Club. 
Past President Lucy Killmer, installed the 
following new officers: 

President—Kathryn Sirc, the Edgar A. 
Brown, Inc.; Vice President—Helen M. 
Reuss, the Automotive Parts Co.; Secre- 
tary — Florence Flickinger; Treasurer— 
Alice Keil, the Millcraft Paper Co. 

Then by proxy, the group attended the 
National War Credit Congress in Omaha. 
Delegates Kathryn Sirc, Lucy Killmer, 
Hazel McDonald, and Jeanette TeLoken 
very interestingly covered the various ac- 
tivities of the convention. In fact they did 
so well they have enthused many to plan 
to attend the next convention. 

The annual picnic of the club was held 
Saturday, July 8, at the beautiful country 
home of Anne Linde and Agnes Weiler. 
This is the one occasion when all business 
problems are put aside. There were games 
and races and then a sumptuous chicken 
dinner, country style. 
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Oregon Chapter N.I.C. 
Holds Annual Dinner; 
Twenty-Five Present 


Portland: The Oregon chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit held its first 
dinner meeting of 1944 on June 22. Twenty. 
five members were present. A novel fea. 
ture was introduced by J. W. Bishop, presi- 
dent of the chapter. Under the direction 
of R. M. Snider, instructor in Credits and 
Collections, a “true or false” quiz on 
credit matters was held. All present par- 
ticipated. The contest served to review and 
revive many important credit points devel- 
oped in classwork. Willard S. White, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, makers of the 
famous Jantzen Swim Suits known through- 
out the world, was the last survivor. His 
prize was a handsome combination pen and 
pencil. 

President Bishop gave the latest news 
of N.I.C. graduates and former students 
now serving with the Armed Forces in 
various parts of the world. Through W. 
H. Puette of the American Can Company, 
librarian of the chapter, correspondence 1s 
maintained with these students and grad- 
uates. 

The chapter officers are J. W. Bishop, 
president; Edwin G. Hallwyler, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Marie Gray, secretary-trea- 
surer; and W. H. Puette, librarian. 

The next meeting of the chapter will 
be held in September. 





|. B. Jones Is Named 
Lexington President 


Lexington: On Tuesday, June 20, the 
Lexington Credit Men’s Association held 
their annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers at the Lafayette Hotel, Gold Ballroom, 
in Lexington, Kentucky. There were about 
one hundred present. 

I. B. Jones of the Savage Lumber Con- 
pany, was elected president for the cur- 
rent year, and Mrs. Katherine F. Adcock, 
of Bryan-Hunt Company, was elected Vice 
President. 

The honorable Eldon S. Dummit, At 
torney-General of Kentucky, was guest 
speaker, and gave us an interesting, educa- 
tional forty-five minutes filled with wit, 
yet bearing throughout a thread of serious- 
ness to make each of us more conscious of 
our individual responsibility at present and 
in the years just ahead. 





Drug & Chemical Group 
To Hold Midwestern 
Fall Conference 


Chicago: The Drug & Chemical Group 
of The Chicago Association of Credit Men 
are planning for their annual Midwest Con- 
ference to be held at the Drake Hotel ™ 
Chicago, Friday, November 17, 1944. Harty 
Silverstone, Galler Drug Company, Chait- 
man of the Group, has appointed the com- 
mittee and it is already at work on plats 
for the meeting. 
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(redit Congress Workers 
Are Honored at Dinner 
at Hotel Paxton, Omaha 


Omaha: All committee workers who 
participated in the recent War Credit Con- 
gress at Omaha were honored by a dinner 
party at the Hotel Paxton in Omakia, 
Thursday evening, June 22. 

F. H. Schrop returned to Omaha from 
New York City to attend this function, as 
well as to close some remaining Conven- 
tion business. 

General Chairman, Frank H. McCall 
acted as toastmaster. 

Gus P. Horn, Executive Secretary of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men, 
complimented the workers on their zeal, 
untiring cooperation and hard work in 
helping make a Credit Congress that will 
go down in history. 

Some interesting sidelights of the Con- 
vention were also told by B. W. Stauffacher, 
Ray R. Ridge, Miss Henrietta Lamb, Mrs. 
Gus Horn, H. R. Burke, F. J. Korous, 
Millard C. Lamb, and several others. 

Fred Harris, that master of wit and 
humor, again had his audience convulsed 
with laughter with his remarks. He spoke 
of the efficient direction and hard work 
of F. H. Schrop in helping make the Omaha 
Credit Congress the success that it was. 
Calling Mr. Schrop the “Prince of Good 
Fellows” and as a token of the high esteem 
and lasting friendship he created during 
his short stay in Omaha, Mr. Schrop was 
presented with an engraved wrist watch 
from the Omaha committee workers. About 
ninety-nine of the committee workers and 
lady hostesses were in attendance. 
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Connecticut "C" Men 
Hold State Conference 


Hartford: The Connecticut Association 
of Credit Men held its annual state con- 
ference at the Wethersfield Country Club 
on June 20. The conference was well at- 
tended and heard a number of interesting 
subjects dealing with credit and financial 
problems. At the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—E. S. Lancaster, American 
Paper Goods Company, Kensington, Conn. 

Vice-president—W. A. Fertman, C. B. 
Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 

Vice-president—G. A. Barnes, Miner, 
Read & Tullock, Inc, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-president—T. F. Driscoll, The 
Patent Button Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 

Treasurer—J. R. Heery, The United 
Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary—A. O. W. Anderson, Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Hartford, Conn. One of 
the subjects discussed at the business meet- 
Ing related to a better coordination of the 


efforts of the four Associations in Con- 
necticut. 





Export Facilities 


Responsible Export Manager with world-wide 
Connections has facilities for handling other ex- 
Port sales departments of non-competitive merchan- 
Fie on a commission basis. Write Credit and 
Mancial Management, Box 8-C. 
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Mid-Year Statements 
by C.P.A.'s Urged 
by Uptown "C" Group 


New York: The importance of mid- 
year certified financial statements was 
urged upon the trade at a recent meeting 
of the Uptown Credit Group, an affiliated 
association of The National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc. The Group pointed out that 
this was a trade practice of long standing 
and that it was particularly important in 
the present situation. 


NYCMA Adds 
30 New Members 
in Dull” July 


New York: Despite the general business 
letdown which occurs throughout all activi- 
ties during the months of July and August, 
General Membership Committee Chairman 
Earl N. Felio was, nevertheless, able to 
present 30 new applications to the Board of 
Directors of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association at its meeting on July 20. 

Due to the pendency of the important 
Insurance Bill on Congress, President EI- 
dridge has appointed the Association’s In- 
surance Committee to serve for the period 
1944-45. The Committee will be headed by 
William G. Betsch of Wm. Iselin & Co., 
Inc., with A. L. Carr of National Surety 
Corporation as Vice-Chairman. Members 
of the new Committee met in session on 
July 25 and listened to an interesting ad- 
dress by David Q. Cohen of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives on the 
subject of the pending Congressional leg- 
islation: 

This Committee expects to work in very 
close cooperation with the NACM Insur- 
ance Committee. 

* * * 

Wm. Fraser of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
will head a Committee to suggest revisions 
in the By-laws of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. L. D. Duncan of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp. will act as 
Vice-Chairman. Many provisions of the 
By-Laws are out of date due to changes in 
conditions which have taken place over the 
years. 


Position Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER, now with distributor 
of metals and roofing supplies. Have been 
treasurer for corporation with half million assets. 
Experience as office manager. No credit losses in 
1943 with sales of two million dollars. Collections 
of $2000 from accounts previously charged to 
profit and loss. Age 46. Married. Minimum 
salary, $5000.00. Reason for desiring change of 
employment, corporation may be liquidated to 
settle estate. Write Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Box 8-A 


ASSISTANT CREDIT Man, seven years 
credit background in New York City. Law, 
accounting and Credit Institute training. Desires 
position in Northeastern States. Write Credit 
and Financial Management, Box 8-B. 


EXECUTIVE—Available for position as gen- 
eral manager, sales manager, credit bureau man- 
ager, association of commerce manager, personnel 
director, public relations officer, corporation sec- 
retary, with knowledge of accounting, commercial 
law, correspondence and public speaking. Desir- 
ous of position in, or near, the State of Virginia. 
— Credit and Financial Management, Box 
8-E. 
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New Orleans Friends 
Honor NACM Prexy 


at Antoine s Spread 


New Orleans: Twenty-four past presi- 
dents and members of the board of direc- 
tors of the New Orleans Association of 
Credit Men honored Robert L. Simpson, 
president of the National Association at 
a dinner at Antoine’s on June 29, National 
President “Bob,” having served in many 
capacities in the New Orleans Association, 
the officers, directors and past presidents, 
voted a resolution praising his selection as 
head of the National Association. R. A. 
Piske, president of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation, presided at the dinner as toast- 
master. Talks were made by Past National 
President Ned Pilsbury, George Grundman 
and Earl Brister. 

It was announced at this dinner that 
President Simpson has received another 
signal honor, having been named a mem- 
ber of the Port of New Orleans Commis- 
sion. This board has much to do with 
the promotion of New Orleans as an ex- 
porting center of South America trade. 


Chicagoans Report 
Collections as “Good 


Chicago: Reports sent in by members 
of the Industry Credit Groups of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men show 
that during June, of those of the members 
reporting, 97.2 per cent said that collec- 
tions were “good” and 2.8 per cent said 
they were “fair,” according to C. L. Hol- 
man, Wilson Brothers, President of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. Not 
a single report showed “poor.” The mem- 
bers of the Industry Credit Groups are 
engaged in manufacturing, wholesaling, 
jobbing and distributing and represent prac- 
tically all lines of merchandise. These re- 
ports show a steady increase in collections 
beginning in May, 1942, when 71.6 per cent 
reported collections “good” and 28.4 per 
cent “fair.” During the past few months 
the reports have continued in the 90.0 per 
cent bracket. 
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Offers Production and 
Distribution Facilities in Brazil 


U. S. manufacturer of pharmaceuticals with 
branch laboratory and staff in Brazil is equipped 
for production and distribution of products of one 
or two reputable houses planning entry into that 
market or already active there. Write Credit and 


Financial Management, Box 8-D. 
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200 Agencies Now 
Making Studies on 
Postwar Business 


America’s determination to go into the 
postwar period with eyes open and the facts 
at hand is reflected in a survey issued by 
the Twentieth Century Fund showing 
nearly 200 public and private agencies of 
national scope now actively doing research 
or public education on postwar problems. 

This is the third in a series of surveys 
made by the Fund and the current report, 
Postwar Planning in the United States: 
An Organization Directory, shows a strik- 
ing increase over the 105 organizations 
listed in 1942 and the 137 in 1943. 

“Our investigation gives real ground for 
hope that this country is facing its postwar 
questions factually and in time for effective 
action,” said Evans Clark, Executive Di- 
rector of the Fund. “All kinds of agencies, 
governmental, private, business, profes- 
sional, educational and others, are at work 
collecting facts, making plans, analyzing 
problems so that we may anticipate and ef- 
fectively deal with some of the tremendous 
questions that will face us after victory is 
won.” 

Of the 197 organizations included in the 
Fund’s new directory, 39 are government 
and 158 are private agencies. According to 
the survey report organizations listed are 
“limited to those which are: (1) located in 
the United States; (2) operating on a na- 
tional or international, rather than on a 
state or local, basis; (3) carrying on con- 
tinuing, rather than sporadic or occasional, 
activities, and (4) concerned with pro- 
grams of particular interest to the United 
States. A number of health and relief and 
rehabilitation organizations, as well as four 
large library groups which serve the coun- 
try as postwar information centers, and 
some leading business, trade and profes- 
sional associations have been added in this 
report.” 

The private organizations include 63 re- 
search and educational institutions; 50 or- 
ganizations concerned with business, labor 
and agricultural affairs; 17 welfare, health 
and religious groups; 16 professional 
bodies and 8 women’s associations. 





New Orleans Zebras 


Initiate 6 Quaggas 


New Orleans: A Zebra Round-Up was 
held recently at which the following Asso- 
ciation members, who had earned their 
stripes, were initiated : 

D. S. Hammer—The Flintkote Co. 

Monroe W. Hatch—New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service, Inc. 

E. R. Knoblock—The South Coast Cor- 
poration. 

E. T. Metzger—Stauffer-Eshleman & 
Company, Ltd. 

Simon Pailet-Godchaux Sugars, Inc. 


T. A. Shaw—Modern Appliance & Sup-: 


ply Company, Inc. 

There was only one casualty—ask Mon- 
roe Hatch. Following the initiation a buffet 
supper was served at which 25 Zebras were 
present. ~“ 
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Washington: The Washington 
Service Bureau calls attention to an 
error in the statement in the July 15 
issue of the Members’ Bulletin re- 
garding the publication on “Surplus 
War Property Administration.” This 
should have been indicated as Regu- 
lation No. 1, not Executive Order 
No. 9235 as stated. Copies of Regu- 
lation No. 1 may be _ obtained 
through the Washington Service Bu- 
reau or from the Government Print- 


ing Office. 





Services Offered by 
Syracuse Association 


Syracuse: Attention is called to an error 
in the list of approved Adjustment Bureaus 
published in the July issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, as the services 
offered by the Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men were not listed. The service 
codes for this Association should be 
A.B.C.P.R.T. , 

While a list of approved Adjustment and 
Collection Bureaus has just been distrib- 
uted on a reference sheet to all Associa- 
tions, attention is called to the fact that the 
Syracuse Association now offers all of the 
services mentioned above. 


Sioux City Picnic Aug. 19th 


Stoux City: Members of the Interstate 
Association of Credit Men of Sioux City 
will gather on Aug. 19 at the Riverside for 
their annual picnic. The Association did 
not hold a summer outing last year but the 
Committee in charge of this year’s event 
promise to make up for the omission with 
this year’s entertainment. 


H. R. Attmore Heads 
Buffalo Association 


Buffalo: H. Ralph Attmore, American 
Brass Co., has been named president; 
James L. Adkins, Remington Rand, Inc., 
first vice-president, and Douglas R. Brown, 
Gulf Oil Corp., second vice-president of the 
Credit Association of Western New York. 
These officers were named at the recent or- 
ganization meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors at which time plans were completed 
for a renewal of activities in this Associa- 
tion for the forthcoming year. 











Wichita "C" Men 
To Picnic Aug. 15 


Wichita: Members of the Wichita Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men are looking forward 
to the annual family picnic which will be 
held on Tuesday, Aug. 15, at Tom Deal’s 
Lake and Lodge. Secretary Garrison has a 
way of making these occasions quite event- 
ful and the committee working with Sec- 
retary Garrison for this year’s picnic prom- 
ises to live up to former reputation. 
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Executive Board of 
Secretarial Council 
to Meet in August 


Des Moines: Don Neiman, chairman of 
the Secretarial Council, announces a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Council on Aug. 18 and 19 at the Edge. 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. The mem- 
bers of the executive commitee are: Ray- 
mond Hough, Secretary-Manager of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association 
(Eastern District) ; Ken Thomson, Secre- 
tary of Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men (Central District), and A. D. John. 
son, Secretary of Los Angeles Credit Man- 
agers’ Association (Western District), and 
Don Neiman, Des Moines, as chairman of 
the Council. 

President Robert L. Simpson plans to 
attend the meeting. Secretary and Assis- 
tant Executive Manager, David A. Weir 
and E. B. Moran of Chicago, will repre- 
sent the national staff. 








35 Toledo Zebras 
Vie for Prizes at 
Annual Golf Meet 


Toledo: The annual golf tournament and 
chicken dinner sponsored by The Toledo 
Herd No. 22, Royal Order of Zebras, was 
held on July 13 at the Chippewa Country 
Club with an attendance of 35 players. Rob- 
ert Ward of the Sun Oil Company served 
as master of ceremonies at the dinner and 
distributed the prizes to the players. A sec- 
ond tournament is contemplated for some 
time in August. 

On July 20 members of the Credit Round 
Table gathered for luncheon at the Willard 
Hotel when awards were presented to the 
winners of the Forecasting Survey which 
was done last March. This survey was con- 
ducted by way of a questionnaire which was 
issued to all members who were asked to 
reply to 20 questions on possible conditions 
at the end of June, 1944. The committee in 
charge of this survey were E. H. Weihe, 
Owens Corning Fiberglass Corp.; A. J. 
Sodick, Electric Auto Lite Company; R. J. 
Benziger, Libbey Glass Division of Owens- 
Illinois. 

President C. C. Schmidt, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, has just announced the 
special committees for the Toledo Associa- 
Illinois. 


Every NACM Member Should 
Read Statement by Our Na- 


tional Insurance Committee 
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